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TOPIC FOR THE MONTH: 
EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


FOREWORD 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN MISSION LANDS IS THE 
APEX OF MISSIONARY ENDEAVOR. IT IS 
PROFOUNDLY 

RELIGIOUS, ESTEEMING THE FEAR OF THE LORD 
THE BEGINNING OF WISDOM; 

INTENSIVE, HOLDING STUDENTS FOR -YEARS 
UNDER THE STRONGEST INTELLECTUAL AND 
MORAL INFLUENCES; 

STRATEGIC, SINCE IT CREATES AND MOLDS THE 
FUTURE LEADERS OF CHURCH AND STATE; 

NORMATIVE IN THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS OF 
NASCENT NATIONS; 

DYNAMIC, ENABLING AND INSPIRING THE INFANT 
CHURCH TO DO ITS LEAVENING AND DIVINE 
work. — Harlan P. Beach, D.D. 
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THE FINANCIAL OUTCOME 


YEAR ago the call went forth to the churches for an advance of fifty per cent. 
A in their regular offerings to the Missionary Union. How has the call been 

answered? As we go to press it is too early to give exact figures, but it is certain 
that instead of fifty per cent. the increase will be not more than one fifth that amount. 
The statement issued by the treasurer gives the total donations from churches and 
individuals as $449,497.05, a gain of only a little above seven per cent. over the total 
of last year. The total offerings leave an indebtedness of $43,083.73. To those who 
have worked and prayed for a large increase, this must be a great disappointment. Many 
have seen the vision of possibilities in the work of our missions, and have rejoiced to 
give, some from their abundance, some in great sacrifice, that the great object for which 
the Church exists may be achieved, and the gospel of Jesus be made known to the world. 
Some churches nobly responded to the call, and largely increased their offerings. These 
gave, and have already received reward in closer fellowship with Christ, deeper interest 
in his work, and new impulses of generous giving. Was your church one of these? Were 
you one of those who gave? If so, you will join gladly with us in thanksgiving to God 
for these many gifts from many sources. 

But the new year is upon us — has already begun. What shall be its record? Calls 
are coming from every mission for increased appropriations, to carry on adequately 
the work now in hand, and to take advantage of large and unprecedented opportunities 
for advance. It is not a misfortune that these spiritual opportunities should depend 
upon material resources. While increase of converts, development of schools, and popu- 
larity of medical work furnish the opportunity to the missionary for bringing men and 
women to Christ by the personal efforts he can give, they at the same time are our 
opportunity here at home to do the same by our gifts of money. Let us awake, then, to 
our opportunity! Let the past be past! A new year is before us! -Let us advance with 


Christ! 


NOTICES OF THE ANNUAL MEETINGS 


HE ninety-second annual meeting of HE ninety-second annual meeting of 


the American Baptist Missionary 
Union will be held in the First Baptist 
Church, Dayton, Ohio, beginning at 2 P.M., 
Monday, May 21, 1906, and continuing 
through Tuesday evening, May 22. 
Henry S. BurracGe, 
Recording Secretary. 
Portland, Maine, April 1, 1906. 
1906 


the Board of Managers of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union will 
be held in the First Baptist Church, . 
Dayton, Ohio, at 9 a.M., Monday, May 21, 
1906. 
E. P. Tuer, 
Recording Secretary. 
Chicago, Ill., April 1, 1906. 
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KACHIN SCHOOL, BHAMO, BURMA 


PHASES OF EDUCATIONAL WORK 


FRUITAGE OF 


HE first fruitage is trained leaders, 

communities transformed and an 

educational system established. 
While most Burma Christians are farmers, 
leaders are found in every walk of life, 
including pastors, teachers, government 
clerks, inspectors of schools, doctors, 
lawyers, business men, clerks of stores, 
telegraph operators, engineers, machinists 
and others, no one of whom could have 
attained his present position without the 
training of the schools. 

The transformation of communities is 
equally noticeable among the Karens who 
have come in by village and tribal move- 
ments. Gathered around their Christian 
school, they present examples of peaceful, 
Sabbath-observing, prosperous communi- 
ties in marked contrast to their heathen 
neighbors. Formerly slaves of the Bur- 
man, the Christian Karens have by industry 
and thrift become landholders, some of 
whose fields are tilled by hireling Burmans, 
thus reversing former conditions. 

The schools have produced increased 
desire for education. To satisfy this a 
general system established 
comprising the local primary vernacular 
village school; the anglo-vernacular sec- 
ondary school at missionary headquarters; 
girls’ boarding schools, Bible schools and 
high schools at strategic centers; the 
theological seminaries at Insein; and the 
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THE SCHOOL 


Baptist college at Rangoon. The schools 
now number 638 and pupils 23,015. What 
a growth in ninety years since the first 
class sat at the feet of Ann H. Judson! 
What fruitage are these schools now 
growing? 1. They are continuing to 
transform races like the Kachins, a tribe 
of mountaineers on the Chinese border, 
among whom Rev. W..H. Reberts is 
pioneering. Their fathers were brigands 
and held up every passing caravan. One 
photograph shows this raw Kachin material, 
with banged hair, silver neck-rings, flannel 
ear draperies, innumerable blackened 
bamboo hoops at the waist in place of a 
belt, abbreviated skirts and _ generally 
heathenish aspect. The other shows the 
material transformed and the mission 
school at Bhamo where the process goes on. 
2. Thev afford increasing evangelistic 
opportunity. Three hundred and twenty- 
four pupils were baptized last year and 
290 had the ministry in view. Once 
native school children could be secured 
only by virtual adoption. They had to 
be clothed, fed, housed, educated and 
given money for the contribution box at 
mission expense. Al] this is changed. 
Pupils are now flocking to mission schools 
and their parents are sustaining them and 
helping to sustain the schools. In 1904 
they paid in school fees, cash contributions, 
food supplies and buildings, $85,468.00. 
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WILD KACHINS, BURMA 


[Photograph No. 3 shows a school building 
at Danubyu erected by funds raised in 
Burma and sustained by school fees and 
government grants. No. 4 shows a day 
school at Henzada similarly sustained. 
Fifteen years ago the school on that site 
had a dozen pupils and derived three 
fourths of its support from America.] 

3. They are training leaders in every 
calling. There are 170 students in our 
theological seminaries, about 100 women 
in Bible schools, and about 100 students 
in normal classes for teachers. Among 


FROM VILLAGE SCHOOL TO 


but not as difficult as in some other 

lands. It will be longer and more 
difficult in future, for standards of intelli- 
gence are changing and entrance require- 
ments will be increased. Most of the men 
who are in the ministry in our Telugu 
Mission today received their start in the 
village school; but comparatively few 
of them came directly from the village 
to the seminary. The route has usually 
been by way of boarding schools of primary, 
lower secondary or high school grade. In 
recent years a growing number of students 
who have taken more or less of the high 
school course at Ongole have entered 
the seminary, but as yet no graduates 
from the college have entered the ministry. 
There are men of ability in the Telugu 
ministry, and their number is increasing. 
Only yesterday a voung man who has just 
passed his first arts (equivalent to sopho- 
more) examination at Ongole came to 
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I is a long way and sometimes tortuous, 


the thousands of others are those who will 
enter every honorable calling, establish 
sweet Christian homes, and bring the 
culture of the schools into daily life. 
These schools have in them the hope of 
the future. Surely the Rangoon Baptist 
College which stands at their head, merits 
an immediate, adequate endowment, as 
well as its proposed permanent college 
building, Cushing Memorial Hall, towards 
which Burma pledges one fourth of the 
needed $60,000.00. — JoHN EF. CumMINGs, 
Henzada, Burma. 


SEMINARY 


me and announced his intention of fitting 
himself for this service. He seemed very 
happy over the decision. Soarewe. May 
his kind increase! - He is the first. 

Ordinarily missionaries select the most. 
likely pupils from the village schools and 
place them in the station boarding school, 
where they remain for one or more years, 
whence they pass on to other schools or 
into active life. From these pupils have 
come the hundreds of teachers, Bible 
women, evangelists and pastors now in 
the service of the churches and the Christian 
communities of the mission. 

The minimum requirement for entrance 
upon the seminary course at Ramapatam 
is the primary examination, and the lowest 
age at which a student is accepted is — 
eighteen years. One happy result of fix- 
ing these limits has been that gradually a 
better qualified class of men has come for 
training. So many boys, eleven, twelve or 
thirteen years of age, now pass the primary 
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examination that several years’ 
extra instruction are possible 
between that and the time 
they may decide to enter the 
ministry. Some pass their 
lower secondary test and are 
trained as teachers and then 
go on to the seminary; and 
some after years of teaching 
come for theological training. 
Some are married, and some 
are not. The wives of the 
married enter the classes with 
their husbands and take the 
course; and if there are chil- 
dren, the larger ones attend 
the station day school, and 
the infants are cared for in a 
creche. 

Presidents of Baptist theo- 
logical seminaries, and their 
boards of trustees in the 
United States, in search of 
improvements, please take 
note. 

The course at the seminary 
is quite difficult. It extends 
through four years, during 
which time every book in the 
Bible is studied. Students are 
given practical as well as 


SECTION OF TEMPLE, UDAYA- 
GIRI, SOUTH INDIA 


theoretical instruction, for 
aside from class room and 
text-book work village preach- 
ing and touring constitute a 
part of each year’s labor. 
Upwards of a hundred stu- 
dents are in attendance an- 
nually. To prepare these 
students for the seminary the 
village and all other schools 
are necessary; and the semi- 
nary is necessary in order to 
furnish well-trained men to 
preach the gospel to the people 
and to lead the churches in 
their difficult path toward 
self-respect, self-sustenance 
and  self-extension. —-W. L. 
Fercuson, Madras, South 
India. 


EXTENSIVE progress is reported as 
being made with the opening up of 
the southern Shan states. Roads 
are being made by the various 
sawbwas, some of them so good that 
a missionary was able last year to 
drive 144 miles along them in a dog- 
cart. The construction of the long- 
talked-of railway will effect much in 
the same direction. — The Indian 
Witness. 


SOLVING SOME EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


OOKING at the situation as it con- 
L fronts us today in India with its 
caste system, especially in Assam 
with its mixed population, what are some 
of the problems to be solved? Here we 
have, living side by side, the Assamese who 
are eager for and appreciate education; the 
illiterate hill tribes; and a great mass of 
ignorant people who belong to the tea 
garden covlie class and who now constitute 
one of the important elements entering into 
this mixed civilization. 

The great majority of our Christians 
belong to the illiterate classes, hence the 
first problem is: To make them realize the 
need and appreciate the value of education. 
Lassez faire is the doctrine of these 
people. If they think of the matter at all, 
their thoughts are about as follows: “ What 
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is the good of education? Our fathers 
and grandfathers never bothered about 
such things. They never had schools. 
You can not plow more ground if you know 
how to read; and besides if one goes to 
school his body gets soft and he will be 
lazy and become a gentleman (?) and then 
some one will have to support him.” They 
are blissfully contented to remain illiterate 
and ignorant. Education per se does not 
appeal to them, nor do they see in it a 
means to help in spreading the gospel or 
for broadening and deepening their spir- 
itual lives. 

To overcome this condition a few of the 
most promising young men should be put 
in school and then placed as local teachers 
and preachers. If the instruction has been 
faithful and earnest, the churches will 
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soon realize that the preacher or teacher 
who can read (for some can not) and has 
studied can build them up in knowledge 
as the others could not; and as time goes 
by, with increasing intelligence comes a 
desire for better teaching, and the problem 
is solved. 

The solution of the first problem brings 
into prominence the second: To make the 
people realize the true aim of education. 
Perverted ideas of education have found a 
very congenial soil prepared for them. 
Some of the most pernicious of these are 
that education is simply an aid to obtain 
a better position; and if one is educated 
he should not engage in common labor, as 
labor is degrading. These and kindred 
ideas seem indigenous to the country and 
many of the educational agencies, both 
government and mission, tend to foster 
rather than to uproot them; and thus year 
by year there is being graduated from the 
high schools and colleges a constantly 
increasing class of young men, many of 
whom, on account of their false ideas, will 
become parasites. This condition is 
keenly realized by many of the leading 
educators in India. 

The solution of this problem seems to 
be to have young men in all our mission 
training schools taught by precept, ex- 
ample, and by actual practise the dignity 
of labor as it was exemplified in the life 
of the Christ. 

The system of education adopted should 
be one that fully meets the needs of the 
people for whom it is intended. It would 
be a simple matter to draw up an educa- 
tional program that from a_ theoretical 
point of view would be perfect, but which 
would be entirely unsuitable, and, if 
adopted, would work harm. 

The support of mission schools is a 
serious problem attended with many diffi- 
culties. The ideal way is to have each 
family support its own children in school, 
but among a people who are at best but 
indifferently interested in education, this 
ideal is difficult of attainment. In the 
beginning of work among one of these 
backward peoples it is better to adopt some 
other plan as a temporary measure; for 
if one were to wait for the people to come 
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up to the ideal, the work would be retarded 
for many years. 

The next best plan would be to have 
some industry by means of which the 
young men could earn their living, either 
wholly or in part, while attending school. 
To many, this plan would commend itself 
in preference to the other because of the 
corrective influence it would have over the 
wrong ideas of this people. Its tendency 
is certainly to develop a stronger, more 
independent type of manhood. 

The other plan, which is often adopted, 
is to support the students by funds con- 
tributed by the Christian churches on 
the field or in America. To this plan 
there are many very serious objections. 
To receive financial aid for which no re- 
turn is made has a harmful influence upon 
the development of character. 

There should be constant endeavor 
to bring all the schools of a mission under 
one general system. Keeping in view the 
immediate needs, we should all be striving 
to attain one definite ideal in our educa- 
tional system. The need of training of a 
higher grade than we are now giving will 
some day arise and we should be prepared 
to meet that need without duplicating edu- 
cational agencies, or without material 
changes in the curricula of the existing 
schools. —S. A. D. Boces, Jorhat, 
Assam. 


VELASCO, PREACHER AT BACOLOD, P., I. 
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BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY STUDENTS, YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 


SPHERE AND SERVICE OF THE SCHOOL 


* OW old are you?” “ What a large 
H boy for your age!” “ What 


grade are you in_ school?” 

“ Why! What a smart boy you are to be so 
advanced!” This is the opening conver- 
sation to win the good will of a child any- 
where in Japan. Few are the youth who 
do not have ambitions in education. It is 
now reported that so strong is growing the 
demand on the part of educated men that 
their wives be educated too, that poor par- 
ents ambitious for desirable alliances for 
their daughters are urging them to go up to 
Tokyo to seek an education, even at the 
expense of their honor, if money cannot 
be secured in any other way. The hunger 
for education is phenomenal. The Chris- 
tian teacher, whether in a mission school or 
a government institution, has a tremendous 
scope for the building of character. The 
aders of Christian thought today as 

ll as to a large degree the leaders of 

trent thought are the products of Chris- 
tian schools. It is the genius of the Japa - 
nese to follow a leader or hero. Verbeck, 
Brown, Clarke, Davis are but a few of 
the names that will live in their influence 
through their pupils. 

The continuing opposition of the 
students and teachers of the government 
schools is still to be reckoned with, not- 
withstanding the fact that through the 
wisely directed effort of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, there are now many 
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bands of Christian students in these schools 
and here and there Christian teachers. 
But there is no class more open to convic- 
tion regarding the truth of Christianity 
than are the students. They recognize 
the value of Christian teaching in its rela- 
tion to national life. While in school, re- 
moved from the conservative influence of 
family and native village, they are most 
quick to follow their convictions of truth 
and to accept the gospel teaching. The 
power of Christian thought in Western 
nations and the growing prominence of 
Christianity in Japan make it attractive 
to the Japanese student mind. Visit the 
homes of those women who have been 
students in the girls’ schools and note the 
transformation, the new atmosphere and 
the relation of mother and children. Talk 
with those men who have graduated from 
Christian schools and the touch of the new 
life is certain to be felt and the secret of 
the New Japan will be recognized. Visit 
the schools themselves and their wide 
sphere of influence and their splendid 
service to Japan and to Christianity will 
be convincing. Said a traveler not a 
Christian, on leaving Japan, “I don’t 
think much of your trying to force another 
religion on this people, but what you are 
doing in school work is certainly splendid 
and should be highly endorsed and well 
supported.”’— J. L. Deartnc, President 
Theological Seminary, Yokohama, Japan. 
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MAKING MEN AND MINISTERS 


N this dark land, if men be found 
they are made by the gospel. I can 
picture the process best by taking you 

to see the man as the missionary first 
found him, and then let you see what 
the missionary has done for him, and 
last what the training school is trying 
to do for him. 

When first found he sat on the ground 
with a little loin cloth about him, ignorant, 
suspicious, superstitious, worshipping his 
fetishes in fear. The missionary preached 
the gospel to him and, when he left, sent a 
native teacher to his town. Finally, his 
suspicions overcome, he listened, heard 
and was converted. Braving opposition, 
often persecution from relatives, he began 
to tell his story daily and soon his testimony 
bore fruit. He who had never seen a 
written character or heard of one from his 
remotest ancestors until the missionary 
showed him the New Testament and the 
gospel stories which had been translated 
into his spoken tongue, is a soul winner. 
The missionary gathers a few men like 
these into the station and with what little 
time he can spare from his other work of 
preaching, doctoring, examining candi- 
dates, superintending schools and disciplin- 
ing the church, teaches them to read the 
New Testament and gospel stories and 
instructs them in their duties as teachers 
and sends them out to teach and preach 
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the gospel to new towns. With such 
meager training as this, many of these men 
have done noble service; but they are 
worthy of better training, and nowthe best of 
them are sent to the central training school. 

Here they must be taught how to read, 
and how to preach. They must be fitted 
to teach a good village school. As a man 
he must be drilled into regular habits of 
study and work. Promptness, orderliness, 
fidelity, steadfastness, industriousness, all 
so lacking in a marked degree, must be 
drilled into him in an extraordinary way. 
ItVis too early to tell just what we are 
doing in the central training school; but 
by a simple course of study and by man- 
ual labor we are trying to fit men to be 
leaders, organizers and foreign missionaries 
to the unevangelized. 

That men and ministers can be made 
is abundantly proved by experience. The 
natives at Bwemba carry on the work with 
conversions and baptisms while Mr. 
Billington is absent on his furlough. The 
two men trained in past years in the Banza 
Manteke training school are now out on 
the Kwango all alone without a white man 
near, preaching and teaching until Dr. 
Leslie can return. These are illustrations 
of what many others are doing on other 
fields. God makes men and ministers 
out of such as these. —S. E. Moon, Banza 
Manteke, Africa. 


PREACHERS’ TRAINING CLASS OF 1905, BANZA MANTEKE AFRICA 
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THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, EAST CHINA 


WO sources from which to select 
Christian workers were open to 
the earlier missionaries of our 
Board, the boarding school and the church. 
But the early boarding school was at best 
meager in its appointments, and its later 
developments to gratify the native demands 
for secular education have lessened its 
value as a source of supply to Christian 
activities. Hence we are at present taking 
men almost exclusively from the rank and 
file of church 
membership 
to mcld to 
the pattern of 
efhicient min- 
isters in the 
gospel of 
Christ. And 
this would 
seem to have 
the sanction 
of the Scrip- 
ture in the 
example of 
the apostolic 
churches. 
During the 
early periods 
of our mission 
each individ- 
ual missionary 
gave personal 
attention to 
the training of 
the candidates 
for the min- 
istry. This was a pleasing task, but it 
often interfered with the fullest develop- 
ment of missionary effort at the home 
station and the outstations, and pre- 
vented the carrying of the gospel into 
the regions beyond. To remove all obsta- 
cles to the largest success and establish 
a system of theological instruction, cen- 
tralization of place and labor seemed 
desirable. After due consideration it was 
determined to locate a school for ministe- 
rial training at Shaohsing, and to commit 
its conduct to the senior missionary on 
the field, assisted by his fellow mission- 
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BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, SHAOHSING, EAST CHINA 


aries. Into this school are gathered all 
candidates recommended by the churches 
for Christian work. The school has had 
an experience of sixteen years. Forty 
and more men, after completing the full 
course of three years, have returned to 
their respective districts to take up work 
for the Master. Of this forty some eventu- 
ally disappointed us, and at least three 
have died. But the remainder are today 
in active service. Three years ago the 
course of 
study was 
lengthened to 
four years. 
While one 
purpose of the 
school is to 
mold the 
Christian life 
of the pupils 
to the pattern 
of Him who 
is the life of 
the Church, 
the chief aim 
is to indoc- 
trinate them 
so well in the 
things of the 
Kingdom as 
developed in 
the Scrip- 
tures, that in 
assuming 
charge of 
Christian 
work they shall be found to be thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works in the minis- 
try of reconciliation. 

The school at present has its home in 
buildings erected in 1876 by the Woman’s 
Baptist Foreign Missionary Society. 

Rev. F. J. White moved from Ningpo 
to Shaohsing two years ago to be con- 
nected with the seminary as teacher in 
homiletics. Dr. F. W. Goddard gives 
instruction in illustrated physiology. A 
native teacher gives daily instruction 
in Christian textbooks. — Horace JEN- 
KINS, Shaohsing, China. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK 


attracted no little attention from the 

English-speaking world. Hundreds 
of teachers were started at once for the 
Islands as soon as the United States took 
control. They had college or normal school 
training or both, and were men and women 
of culture and superior teaching talent. 
The effect of this incoming was electrical. 
Never before had the children of the com- 
mon people been enabled to get an edu- 
cation, not going beyond the catechism and 
an indifferent study of Spanish even though 
they might have means to pay for tuition. 
And now here are teachers, attractive 
books, and all are welcome. The govern- 
ment is not able to meet the demand. 

We hold and I think are coming to 
realize as a nation that education to be 
effective must be threefold: of the head, 
heart and hand. The public schools 
are doing the first, a little at the third and 
nothing with the second. We believe that 
no system of ethics ever invented can reach 
the heart and inculcate a sense of duty 
and righteousness as can the words of 
Christ, which have peculiar force to the 
people of this country as the word of God. 

One of the weak points in the system 
of education is that in a few years the 
American Government will have here what 
the English Government has in India, a 
great army of educated young men who 
are ashamed to work because they are 
educated and who are supported by their 
poor relatives. Thus there arises a dis- 
contented class to stir up rebellious feelings 
among the people. Here, however, it 
will be worse, for the government does not 
create offices in such large numbers, the 
educational system reaches a far greater 
proportion of the population, the prejudice 
against work seems stronger, and the gov- 
ernment gives more liberties to all the 
people. 

The common people are not ready for 
theological teaching. Even with an in- 
structor it is doubtful if they can grasp 
the meaning of the simple gospels of the 


no in the Philippines has 
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New Testament. The academic educa- 
tion gives nothing of it, while the two 
might go hand in hand with great accept- 
ance to numbers of the people. How to 
combine the three, biblical, academic and 
industrial, is the problem. They must 
go hand in hand. A prominent worker 
in the industrial department recently said 
to the writer that Tuskegee is the kind of 
school needed here; it is feared that the 
trades schools are patronized by many 
too much as a fad, not as a means of 
obtaining a livelihood. It remains to be 
seen whether they will go out and work 
when school days are over. Many young 
men of the poorer classes, however, are 
eager to learn to do something. A school 
that can successfully bring its students 
to do genuine hard work daily to toughen 
the muscles and strengthen the character, 
one that can give an education in books 
sufficient to fit its students for intelligent 
citizenship, and one that is free to give 
moral and religious instruction — in short, 
one that can develop an all-round man — 
is bound to have a great future. 

If the most possible be done for this 
people, it is absolutely essential that they 
be trained to work and that great industries 
be opened up. Our boys here plead that 
the Spaniards never taught them to do 
anything, and they want to take up mechan- 
ics that they can become intelligent 
engineers on the steamers and future 
railroads. They want to learn to make 
their own shoes, and some have wanted 
to learn to make soap. Such requests 
from our more thoughtful boys show that 
they are very practical in their ways of 
looking at things. They are not wholly 
oriental in customs, and many if not all 
in our school today, have a large percentage 
of European blood in their veins, a fact 
which to me is a most hopeful sign for their 
future. I speak after seven years’ residence 
in the banner province of the Indian 
Empire. There are possibilities here not 
present there. — W. O. VALENTINE, 
Principal training school, Jaro, P. I. 
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FACULTY AND STUDENTS OF THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, SWATOW, SOUTH CHINA 


MISSIONARY MINISTRY FOR EUROPE 


O church can extend its borders or 
N even hold what it has already won 
without a ministry well trained and 
grounded in the Holy Scriptures. In order 
to reap a harvest it is necessary to obtain 
laborers who have acquired skill in reaping. 
It seems to me self-evident that no foreign 
country can be wholly evangelized by 
American missionaries, who must al- 
ways remain more or less alien and tran- 
sient. Every country must ultimately be 


evangelized by preachers of its own citizen-— 


ship and its own tongue. They alone 
thoroughly understand the genius and 
spirit of the people to whom they preach. 
The business of the missionary is to initiate 
and guide in its feeble beginnings the work 
which is to be developed in its fulness by 
native men and women. Hence the duty 
which missionary statesmanship must al- 
ways hold before itself is to provide the 
believers with a well trained native ministry. 
Native preachers, pastors, and teachers, 
are indispensable. They are to be the 
permanent, self-perpetuating agency under 
God to reach every part of their own land. 

We have but two theological seminaries 
in all Europe. One is at Stockholm and 
one at Hamburg. This may be an ex- 
planation of the fact that the Swedish and 
the German work has been far and away the 
most prosperous which we have had among 
Continental peoples. The 44,000 mem- 
bers in Sweden, 32,000 members in Ger- 
many, and but 2,300 in France, where we 
have no school, are significant figures; 
yet France was our earliest field and we 
have lavished on it our largest gifts. The 
seminaries at Stockholm and Hamburg 
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have been blessed with apostolic men as 
teachers, and their work has been of in- 
calculable value in spreading the gospel. 
The Stockholm seminary has trained more 
than 400 Swedish ministers. Dr. K. O. 
Broady, a man specially raised up of God 
for his work, has been at its head from 
its founding forty years ago. The Ham- 
burg seminary, now twenty-five years old, 
has sent out more than 250 trained German 
ministers, who have gone not only through 
the German Empire, but also have been 
“scattered abroad” through Austria, 
Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Holland, 
Asia Minor and South Africa. They have 
been a remarkable and pervasive leaven 
through ail southeastern Europe. 

Each school needs enlargement. They 
are strategic evangelistic agencies and are 
the direct channels for carrying the gospel 
everywhere. In France we have no school. 
For four years (1878-82) Dr. E. C. Mitch- 
ell taught in Paris some young men who 
are now among our leading French pastors. 
Today young Frenchmen who desire to 
preach must go to England for their train- 
ing. This involves the learning another 
language than their own and is a round- 
about and ill-fitting method. The most 
urgent need in France is a school for the 
training of a native ministry. Even one 
teacher could do a vast service. He must 
be not merely a scholar but a man of fervid 
evangelistic spirit. The establishment of 
this schoul is the very first thing which 
Christian strategy demands of American 
Baptists for the evangelization of France. 
NatHan’ E. Woop, President Newton 
Theological Institution. 
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HIGHER EDUCATIONAL WORK 


By Rev. H. C. MABIE, D.D., Corresponding Secretary 


To effort on which the Missionary 


Union entered nearly two years ago 

to strengthen its higher educa- 
tional work on its mission fields, was no 
ordinary undertaking. To raise an extra 
fund of at least a half million dollars from 
the constituents of the Union without 
seriously reducing the current income, was 
a proposal which called for a much broad- 
ened consideration of our work as a whole. 
Up to this time no foreign missionary 
society in Britain or America, as a society, 
has yet raised any considerable amount for 
endowment, pure and simple. As a result 
however of special individual activity on 
the part of particular colleges and their 
officers under the auspices of denomina- 
tions other than Baptist, large sums of 
money have been invested in Christian 
colleges in mission lands: for example, 
in the Robert and several other colleges in 
Turkey (Congregational), in the Syrian 
Protestant College at Beirut (Presbyterian), 
in the Doshisha College in Japan (Congre- 
gational), and in a score or so of higher 
schools under the auspices of the American 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Most of 
these institutions have been established by 
private munificence, some as memorials to 
deceased friends or worthies in the church. 
It would be generally true to say that over 
against the investments of say $100,000 in 
colleges or higher schools by Baptists, at 
least three denominations have invested on 
an average five or six times the amount. The 
result, of course, is that a much higher intel- 
lectual grade in native workers is thereby se- 
cured. The policy of Baptists from the be- 
ginning has very properly placed primary 
emphasis upon its evangelizing work. Now, 
however, inthe greatly changed conditions 
of the world in the Far East, the situation is 
such that if we are to meet the new oppor- 
tunity and satisfy hunger for a true en- 
lightenment on the part of thinking classes, 
we must place larger emphasis on higher 
education. Otherwise our native ministry 
will fall behind. The heightened activities 
of the native mind and its determination 
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to have the best enlightenment the world 
can afford, loudly challenge the Christian 
Church at this point. We must show 
that there is no divorce between sound 
religion and true science. Certainly the 
ultimate social and national welfare of 
countries undergoing the mighty changes 
of the present, can be conserved only as 
Christian thought dominates. Some most 
intelligent and generous supporters feel 
more willing to contribute money to a sort 
of reserve educational fund to be ex- 
pended year by year during a period of ten 
years, at the discretion of the committee, 
than they do to make contributions to 
be invested in the Endowment Fund as 
such, at present rates of interest. Several 
large pledges have been made with this 
proviso. Such confidence in the com- 
mittee has been very gratifying. 

At the present writing cash and pledges 
for $196,000 toward the $500,000 desired 
have been received. Efforts have been 
confined to individuals rather than to 
solicitation of the churches as such. It 
is but just to the special committee in 
charge of the present effort, to state that 
in their judgment much more rapid prog- 
ress in securing pledges for the entire 
amount is desirable than has thus far 
been realized. Many who have been 
approached upon the subject have felt 
that the whole matter was so new that they 
were not yet ready to subscribe. Others 
have the subject under consideration. 
That the effort will more and more com- 
mend itself to our people, we do not doubt. 
The means are in our hands. 

At the coming Anniversaries this matter 
will again have specific consideration, and 
among other things which have been 
planned will be a comparative presentation 
with stereopticon, of the typical educational 
plants of other denominations, as well as 
our own, which are now operative in the 
East. The exhibit will prove enlightening 
and will help to an appreciation of our 
proper part as Baptists in the higher forms 


of mission work. 
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Noted Missionaries and Events 
Il. ALEXANDER DUFF, THE EDUCATOR 


With the work of Christian education in India, one name, that of Alexander 
Duff, must be forever associated. 

He was born of pious Scotch parents, and his boyhood was spent among scenes 
of great natural beauty. Jn his college days one of his teachers was Dr. Chalmers, 
whose intense missionary zeal kindled a like flame in the hearts of many of his 
students. 

He went to India as the first missionary of the Church of Scotland. Twice he 
and his wife were shipwrecked on the long voyage, and when they reached Cal- 
cutta their possessions consisted of only a Bible and a psalm book which had 
heen washed ashore after one of the wrecks. He was a pioncer in educational 
work for high-class Hindus. Prejudice, bitter and deep-seated, met him at every 
turn, but the providential assistance of a liberal-minded Brahman, his own con- 
summate tact and his unassailable scholarship wor the victory in many a critical 
hour. His aim was to undermine their superstitions by showing how incom- 
patible with the facts of science was their religion, and then to offer Christianity 
in the place of their abandoved faith. To few missionaries is it granted to see 
such far-reaching results in so short a time. 

Perhaps the most concise estimate of his character has been given by Bishop 
Cotton of Calcutta in the following words 


It was the special glory of Alexander Duff that, arriving (in India) in the midst 
of a great intellectual movement, of a completely atheistical character, he at once 
resolved to make that character Christian. When the new generation of Bengalese 
— and too many, alas! of their European friends and teachers — were talking of 
Christianity as an obsolete superstition, Duff suddenly burst upon the scene with his 
unhesitating faith, his indomitable energy, his varied erudition, and his never- 
failing stream of fervid eloquence, to teach them that the gospel was not dead or 
sleeping, not the ally of ignorance or error, not ashamed or unable to vindicate its 
claims to universal reverence, but that then, as always, it was marching forward in the 
van of civilization, and that the Church of it was still the light of the world. 


He shone conspicuously as an orator, and for hours at a time was wont to hold 
his audiences spellbound while his words flowed on in a stream of eloquence ending 
in the most masterly climax. It is safe tc say no one ever stiired our country 
more deeply on the subject of missions than did Dr. Duff on the occasion of his 
visit in 1854. One who tried to report his words at that time is said to have com- 
pared it to trying to 1eport a thunderstorm. Pens were thrown down and atten- 
tion was riveted upon the speaker. He seemed like one inspired and his face shone 
like the face of an angel. He was the embodiment of the missionary idea and 
lost himself utterly in his transcendent theme. 


Next Month: John G. Paton, Apostle to the New Hebrides 
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SPECIAL NEWS AND NOTICES 


The Anniversaries: A Call to Laymen 
EVERAL features which have been 
planned fcr the sessions of the Mis- 
sionary Union at Dayton, May 21 and 22, 
lead us to expect that the meetings will be 
of even greater interest than usual. Dr. 
George E. Horr, former editor of the 
Watchman, now of Newton Theologi- 
cal Institution, will give a memorial 
address in honor of our late president, 
Mr. W. A. Munroe, placing especial em- 
phasis on the func- 
tion of the Chris- 
tian layman. 
Monday evening 
will be devoted to 
the general theme 
“Men and Mis- 
sions,’ with an 
address by Mr. J. 
Campbell White, 
Secretary of the 
United Presbyte- 
rian Board of For- 
eign Missions, 
formerly secretary 
of the Young 
Men’s Christian 
Asso: iation in Cal- 
cutta. Secretary 
Mabie will also 
give a fresh pres- 
entation of the 
educational ques- 
tion, illustrating 
his address with 
many fine stere- 
opticon views setting forth some of the 
substantial results accomplished by other 
denominations in this line. Reference has 
previously been made to the proposed 
visit to this country of Baron Uxkill of 
Russia, and we anticipate special pleasure 
in having him with us at Dayton. 
Reports from the field by returned mis- 
sionaries are sure, as always, to be one 
of the best features of the meetings. Rarely 
have we had a more promising number of 
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candidates under appointment, and many . 


of these will be present and speak. We 
trust that a large number of laymen will 
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make it a point to be present. Never did 
the Union feel more keenly the need of 
their sympathetic cooperation. The 
broader outlook upon the Kingdom ob- 
tained at such a time and the delightful 
fellowship which always prevails will 
amply repay the necessary outlay of time 
and money. Plan to attend, yourself. 
Each church that sends the pastor and 
other delegates finds it a profitable invest- 
ment. 


German Baptist 
Meetings 


HE mission- 
ary committee 
representing the 
Eastern Confer- 
ence ofourGerman 
Baptist churches 
held its annual 
meeting with the 
First German 
Baptist Church, 
Pittsburg, Pa., 
during the week of 
March 11 to 18. 
The able pastor of 
the First German 
Church, Rev. H. 
C. Gleiss, desired 
to make the visit 
of this committee 
one of spiritual 
and missionary 
benefit not only 
to his own church 
but to all the German churches in the 
vicinity of Pittsburg, and was wise enough 
to foresee that a deep missionary spirit 
could not be aroused and developed if 
the great work of foreign missions was 
neglected. The campaign began with an 
address by the writer at Jeannette, March 
9, before the “ Jugend Bund,” an associa- 
tion of Young People’s Societies of Pitts- 
burg and vicinity. They were intensely 
interested in foreign missions. 
Sunday I gave addresses on our work 
to good congregations at the First German 
Church, Pittsburg, and the Allegheny Ger- 
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man Church, besides speaking at the Sec- 
ond Baptist Church in Pittsburg. Other 
addresses were given by Rev. G. A. Schulte, 
general secretary of missions for the Ger- 
man Baptist churches, and Mr. K. P. 
Bickel of the German Publication Society, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Members of the missionary committee, 
composed of the Rev. C. A. Daniel, 
Rochester, N. Y., Rev. G. A. Schnieder 
and Rev. F. Friedrich of Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Rev. F. P. Kruse, formerly of Canada, 
came to Pittsburg Monday and took active 
part in the meetings held during the week. 

On Monday morning there was a de- 
lightful meeting of the Baptist ministers 
of Pittsburg and vicinity at the Fourth 
Avenue chapel. The writer gave an 
account of his work and experiences during 
the past ten years. Rev. G. A. Schulte, 
Mr. K. P. Bickel and others also addressed 
the meeting.— Jacos SPEICHER, Kiehyang, 
South China. 


The American Teacher in the Philippines 


NDER the above title Mr. James A. 
LeRoy writes a most instructive 
article for the Outlook of March 31. 
With the author we very much appreciate 
an authoritative, firsthand word among 
much contradictory testimony, especially 
that of those travelers who have not 
visited a single schoolhouse. We wish to 
quote from his quotation taken from ** The 
Philippine Teacher,” by E. J. Albertson, 
a teacher of nearly five years’ experience 
in the Misamis province on the northern 
coast of Mindanao, a “ backward” sec- 
tion of the Islands. He speaks primarily 
for the Filipino masses, and tells facts of 
interest to every patriotic American con- 
cerned in the “ broader aspects” of the 
Philippine question: 
Old established customs of the home that we regard 
as superstitious and queer are gradually giving way 
to modern ideas. . . . Schools are teaching the Fili- 
pino people to appreciate the dignity of manual labor, 
which fact is manifesting itself most forcibly in the 
home. . . . In many of the homes of our pupils the 
girls are doing their own washing, ironing, sewing, 
and even making their own clothes. In families 
where there are several daughters, they alternate 
with each other each week in directing the household 
work. . . . Boys in many of the better homes have 
ceased to be ashamed to carry water and do other 
chores about the home, as is done by boys in America. 
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. . - Ido not mean to have it inferred that what I 
have just said applies to all Filipino homes, or even 
half of them. I do not want to be understood as 
saying that a great proportion of the school-chil- 
dren throughout the archipelago are taking so strenu- 
ously to work. No, the percentage is probably 
small. But what I do wish to emphasize is the fact 
that in almost every town in the archipelago there is 
found a considerable number of young people who 
have acquired or are acquiring the proper attitude 
toward manual labor, 


A Message from the Federation Conference 


HE missionaries stand at the fore- 

front of the Church in many ways —- 
not merely as being on the picket-line in 
the battle, but also in appreciation and 
realization of some of the deeper principles 
of our faith. Particularly is this true 
in respect to Christ’s prayer “ that they 
all may be one.”” Christian missionaries 
are leading the way, in Japan, in India, 
in China, in a practical working union of 
churches and denominations. It was fit- 
ting, therefore, that the Inter-Church 
Conference on Federation, held in New 
York last November, should adopt the 
following greeting to foreign missionaries, 
which is now being sent to the workers of 
all boards: 


The Inter-Church Conference on Federation in 
session in New York City, November 15-21, 1905. 

To the Missionaries of all the Bodies constituting 
this conference: Grace, mercy and peace be miulti- 
plied. We greet you in the common faith and serv- 
ice of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

We rejoice in the Christian unity manifested on 
so many foreign fields — an encouragement and 
inspiration to us here, as we strive together for co- 
operation and unity in the faith once delivered to the 
saints. 

We send you our sympathies in your manifold 
and difficult labors. We pray that you may have 
abundant success in your various fields, comfort in 
all your trials, and that the joy of the Lord may ever 
be your strength. 

Attest: 

Euias B. SANForp, 
Secretary for Correspondence. 


A Distinguished Missionary 


Among the noteworthy events of the season’s mission- 
ary calendar has been the visit to America of Rev. 
A. H. Smith, the Chinese missionary of the American 
Board, the purpose of whose coming is given below. 
Even the daily press has found much of marked inter- 
est to chronicle in the words of the missionary, states- 
manlike as well as Christ-like, in the breadth and 
clearness of vision. The American Board thought 
it advisable, profitable, perhaps necessary, to bring 
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home at great expense this worker needed on the 
foreign field to do a particular work on the home field. 
The Missionary Union needs a similar work. Must 
we send for one or more missionaries to come and 
do it? May we not rather depend upon pastors and 
laymen in the home churches supplementing the 
work of our Secretaries, the MAGazine and religious 
papers in making an active campaign for a doubling of 
offerings and prayers to help win the world to Christ? 


EV. ARTHUR HENDERSON 
SMITH was born in Vernon, Con- 
necticut, July 18, 1845, the son of a 
Congregational pastor in that town. He 
graduated from Beloit College in 1867, 
being the valedictorian of his class. He 
studied theology in Andover and Union 
seminaries and took a full 
course of medical lectures 
in the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons in 
New York, 1870-1871. 


His decision to go as a 
missionary was made dur- 
ing his junior year in 
college. Sailing from San 
Francisco July 1, 1872, 
he arrived the following 
August at Tientsin, which 


was his mission station for 
some years. During the 
famine in North China in 
1878, Mr.Smith with others 
was engaged in dispensing 
famine relief, and for this 
purpose a rural section 
south of Tientsin, in the 
western corner of the 
Shantung Province, was visited. Here, in 
a congeries of villages, one of which was 
Pangchuang, was constituted a mission 
station. Dr. Smith with others has spent 


his missionary life visiting the towns far. 


and. near. 

In the midst of his exacting labors as a 
missionary he found time for those studies 
of the social life which enabled him to 
write the two remarkable books, ‘ Chi- 


A. H, SMITH, D.D. 


nese Characteristics” and “ Village Life 
in China.” Dr. Smith is a keen observer 
and a most diligent student, not merely of 
things Chinese, but in many other depart- 
ments of learning, and his books reveal a 
wonderful insight and breadth of view 
which entitle him to a high rank as an 
author and writer. 

His predictions during the year prior to 
the Boxer uprising as to what was coming 
were fulfilled, and whoever was surprised 
at what took place in 1900, Dr. Smith 
was not surprised when he found himself 
shut up in Peking with a howling multitude 
clamoring for the lives of foreigners. His 
two volumes on “China in 
Convulsion” are a stand- 
ard history of that extraor- 
dinary siege and its happy 
outcome. In view of the 
approaching centenary of 
the opening of Protestant 
foreign missionary work in 
China, Dr. Smith was at 
once selected by the com- 
mittee having the matter 
in charge, to prepare a 
history of the work of the 
century, he being deemed. 
the one most competent 
for this great task. 

He was occupied with 
this work, when at the 
opening of the present 
year he was summoned 
to America to take 
part in a_ special missionary campaign 
undertaken by the American Board to 
secure a million dollars. During the three 


months in which he has engaged in this 


work he has spoken in fifty cities and 
towns, where with his wit and wisdom and 
profound spiritual power, he has interested 
and instructed thousands of hearers. He 
returns to China in May to resume his 
work at Pangchuang. 
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Rev. Adolf Drake, D.D. 
O* the fourth of February the mission 


in Sweden sustained a deep-felt loss 
by the death of Rev. Adolf Drake, D.D., 
a faithful missionary of the Missionary 
Union for almost forty years. He was 
born in 1833 and belonged to the Swedish 
nobility, being an honor to that class. 
He graduated from the gymnasium and 
entered the University of Upsala, where 
he pursued studies with a view of becoming 
a priest in the established church, but 
took up the vocation of teaching instead. 
It was not very long before 
he was led to consider the 
subject of believer’s 
baptism, and a little later, 
in 1858, was baptized and 
joined a small Baptist 
church in the south of 
Sweden. Influenced by 
the Rev. Anders Wiberg, 
the leader of the Baptist 
work in Sweden, Dr. 
Drake soon became a 
preacher of the gospel and 
associate editor of a Bap- 
tist monthly _ periodical, 
The Evangelist. 
Shortly after the estab- 
lishment of Bethel Semi- 


CALLED TO THEIR REWARD 


every respect well fitted to be one of the 
forces in molding the Christian character 
of several hundreds of students, who, 
during the past forty years have gone out 
of Bethel Seminary to preach the gospel 
in many lands. — (Rev.) K. O. Broapy, 
Stockholm, Sweden, March 13, 1906. 


Another Faithful Worker Gone 


HE news of the death of Mrs. C. H. R. 

Elwell of Rangoon, Burma, March 
17, came as a sad surprise. No details are 
at hand, the cable mes- 
sage conveying merely the 
intelligence of her death 
“after a short illness.” 
Only a few months ago, 
November 1, 1905, Mrs. 
Elwell sailed from Boston, 
happy in anticipation of 
another term of service 
among her dear Karens. 
As Miss Cornelia H. 
Rand she went to Moul- 
mein in 1872. A _ few 
years later she married 
Rev. J. T. Elwell of Bas- 
sein and together they 
continued their work until 


nary in 1866, Dr. Drake 
was appointed a_ tutor, 
which position he retained to the end of 
his life. Besides his labors in the semi- 
nary, he started, in 1868, the Weekly Mail, 
ever since the leading Baptist paper 
in Sweden. Previous to this, he had 
ceased his work with The Evangelist, and 
-as the duties of the school were increasing, 
he gave up the editorship of the Weekly 
Mail in 1889. A few years later he re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from Bucknell University. 

Dr. Drake’s thorough education fitted 
him in a very high degree for his duties 
as a tutor in the seminary. He was one of 
God’s noblemen. His Christian example 
and influence were of the highest order. 
His personality, having its source in God, 
made him what he was. Thus he was in 
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1882, when they returned 
to America. After the 
death of her husband in 
1888 Mrs. Elwell was reappointed to serv- 
ice and returned to Rangoon. For a 
number of years she has devoted herself 
to the Karen Woman’s Bible School, 
under the direction of Mrs. Rose, and 
with great devotion and efficiency has 
sought to train the young women for 
Christian work. She has been rewarded 
by seeing the pupils go even to distant 
parts of Burma, carrying the bread of life. 


Prof. Elias Henry Johnson, D.D. 


ie the death of Prof. E. H. Johnson of 

Crozer Theological Seminary, the 

Church of Christ has lost a noble servant 

and leader. His specific vocation was the 
(Continued on page 209.) 
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THE WORLD WIDE FIELD. 


BURMA 
Items 


| gh A. C. DARROW reports eighteen 
baptisms during three recent months. 
€ Rev. J. Packer, D.D., reports the 
abatement of the plague in Meiktila, to 
which more than 300 in that vicinity had 
succumbed. € We regret to hear that 
Mrs. J. E. Case of Henzada, Burma, is in 
poor health and has gone to Coonoor, South 
India, for rest. € Rev. W. H. Roberts, 
Bhamo, acknowledges his indebtedness to 
the civil surgeon for treating successfully 
five cases of smallpox which occurred 
recently among the schoolboys. The 
Bhamo boys in Rangoon Baptist College 
are succeeding well. 


They are Ready, Are We? 


N many places the Pwo Karens are 
awaking from their long indifference 
and are manifesting a spirit of inquiry and 
receptivity which has never before been 
seen among them. This seems to be the 
harvest time; but where are the reapers? 
A few native evangelists are working among 
them on the pitiful pittance of twenty cents 
a day, hardly enough to pay their traveling 
expenses and provide them with food, while 
their wives and children are working in the 
rice fields to procure their own living. I, 
myself, am unable to travel, and there is no 
one else to lend the strength and inspira- 
tion of a missionary’s personal presence to 
this great work. It needs a wise and 
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vigorous leader to lay broad plans and carry 
them out with energy and perseverance. 
These new converts must be cared for, and 
the inquirers instructed and encouraged. 
Delay now means irretrievable loss. What 
shall we do? Under present conditions we 
can scarcely hold the ground we have 
already taken, to say nothing of making 
new conquests. — Miss C. E. Putnam, 
Maubin, January, 1906. 


A Statement and an Appeal 


following statement has been 
issued by the Burma _ conference 
regarding the workers urgently needed in 
that country. To many this will be a 
startling revelation of the work that is 
before us in all mission lands. Burma, 
our oldest field, is popularly supposed to 
be well supplied with missionaries. If the 
lack of workers is so great there, the com- 
bined need of all our missions should give 
us the most serious thoughts, and lead us 
to a solemn consideration of our individual 
responsibility in the matter. 


The missionaries of the American Baptist Mission- 
ary Union to Burma, in conference assembled at 
Rangoon, October 19-20, 1905, solemnly covenanted 
together to pray the Lord of the harvest, daily, that 
he graciously send out the following additional 
laborers within the next two years to supply the 
urgent needs specified: 

For the Burmese. — Eight families to man existing 
stations, 5 families to open five new stations, 4 
ladies. [This reference to the Burman work was 
omitted in the February number.] 

For the Karens. — Two families. 

For the Chins. — Two families to open two new 
stations. 

For the Kachins. — One family to 
open a new station. 

For the Shans. — Two families (one 

to open a new station). 

For the Muhsos and Kwes. — Such 
laborers as the commission ap- 
pointed to investigate shall report 
as absolutely necessary to cope 
with the wonderful opening among 
these tribes. 

For the Indian peoples. — Two 
families. 

“or the Chinese. — One family. 

For the Talains. — One lady. 

For medical work. — One man. 
Will rot all into whose hands 

these presents may come unite with 

the missionaries in earnest prayer 
that these needs may be supplied 
by our God? 
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First Convert at Haka 
O* the first day of January, 1906, I 


was permitted to baptize Sherkor, 
a fifteen-year old boy who was in the 
school from the first and for whom I have 
prayed with hope and faith. He is a most 
promising boy and even now though he 
is buffeted and spit upon when he goes 
alone and tells the gospel story he never 
fails to witness at every opportunity. 
Two or three others are in a state of inde- 
cision and we hope they will be led to take 
a stand before long.— A. E. Carson, 
Haka. 


ASSAM 
Growing Appreciation 

gow Tura training school has opened 
with more than ever in attendance, 
and of these, 125 are boys whose parents 
are entirely supporting them, and the 
Union gives them only tuition and shelter. 
This is a gain of twenty-five over last year. 
Each boy thus supported is an additional 
evidence of the growing appreciation of 
the Garos for an education. — Mrs. W. C. 

Mason, March 27, 1906. 


agers Jorhat, Assam, comes the word 
telling of the baptism of the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Boggs, before her return 
to the excellent Methodist girls’ school at 
Darjiling. Mr. Boggs’ heart is further 
rejoiced by the baptism of a man of the 
Kachari tribe, being “the fourth man 
baptized this summer from among those 
who have been working there with the 
missionary.” 


NE Sunday morning recently we had 

a very narrow escape from being 
burned out of house and home. About 
two o'clock my husband and I were awak- 
ened suddenly by a bright light and the 
crackling of fire. Our cook-house was 
all in flames. There was no time to be 
lost and while he stayed to watch the house, 
I ran to the servants’ houses for help. 
Men came quickly also from the village, 
each with a long bamboo full of water. 
Books, furniture, and clothing were piled 
on the veranda ready to be hurried away, 
if the bungalow caught fire, as we feared 
for a while it would. The bamboos full 
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of water served better as firemen’s hose 
than one would think. The cook-house 
could not be saved, but they kept pouring 
water on our roof and saved the house. 
We are very thankful to the Father for 
protecting us and sparing the bungalow. 
Our personal loss is quite a little; but the 
loss to the mission is even greater, for 
besides some articles inside, the building 
has gone. 

We have a small bamboo and thatch 
temporary cook-house set farther from 
the bungalow, and shall never again build 
a cook-house so near as the old one was. 


Mrs. W. F. Down, Impur, February 7. 


SOUTH INDIA 
Notes 


ap G. H. BROCK, Kanigiri, reports 
continued deep interest among the 
Sudras. €£ Dr. and Mrs. J. S. Timpany 
expect to reach New York about May 2. 
€ Rev. Frank Kurtz reports twenty-five 
baptisms on the Madira field for the month 
of January. € Rev. J. A. Curtis reports 
fifty baptisms on the Darsi field during 
the ‘first five weeks of the year. 
€ Good news comes from Mr. Friesen of 
forty-four baptisms at Nalgonda, South 
India,on February 23, making 153 in two 
weeks. The missionary adds: “ The Lord 
is preparing India for a great awakening.” 


A Good Year 


:, has been a good year in the work. 
There have been more baptisms than 
formerly. More people, both Christians 


_and heathen, have been reached and more 


improvements made in mission property. 
W. T. Extmore, Podili. 


CHINA 
A Library at Mohkanshan 


N response to the request of the Moh- 

kanshan Summer Resort Association, 
having in charge the welfare of the mis- 
sionaries at Mohkanshan, the health resort 
of eastern China, the American ‘Tract 
Society has made a grant of books for use 
in the library at the resort. The books 
include those suitable both for Sunday 
school use and for general reading, and 
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were chosen for both old and young. - The 
gift has been greatly appreciated, and all, 
especially the children, enjoy the books. 


North China Tract Society 
tees North China Tract Society is 


planning to secure a secretary, who 
shall give his whole time to the work, 


publishing, printing, and distributing their 
books, and editing a periodical. 


Chinese Independent Church 
ens movement among Japanese Chris- 


tians towards an independent native 
church, finds an interesting parallel in 
China — not indeed so strongly expressed, 
yet clearly discernible. A society has 
been formed in Shanghai called The 
Chinese Christian Independent Associa- 
tion, the object of which is to promote 
union among native Christians and inde- 
pendence of the missionaries. It is en- 
deavoring to interest the officials in its 
plan, and will request that they issue 
proclamations regarding the aims of the 
association. 


Mission and National Schools 


Sen following significant item appeared 
recently in a native Chinese news- 
paper: 

The Educational Board in Peking, on account of 


the fact that the mission schools in China have many 
Chinese students and are giving them a very thor- 
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ough education, judges that these institutions may 
easily conform to the national plan of instruction. 
So it intends, as soon as the ministry of education 
is reformed, to ask the foreign ministers in Peking, 
through the Board of Foreign Affairs, to tell the 
missionaries who have opened schools that they 
ought to regulate their schools according to the 
government’s plan of instruction. They may differ 
from it somewhat, but not very much. Then their 
students will be examined by the Chinese authorities 
and be allowed to enter on the same career as those 
of the national schools. 


AFRICA 
Briefs 


EV. AND MRS. A. BILLINGTON 

plan to sail from Southampton, April 
27, to their work on the Congo after fur- 
lough in England. € Rev. C. C. Boone, 
representing the Lott Carey Convention of 
the colored Baptist churches in the South 
in connection with our Congo work, will 
visit Liberia on his way to America on 


furlough. 


JAPAN. 
The Buddist Priest and the Bible 
A YOUNG Buddhist priest who came 


to our preaching place for the first 
time last April said the other night that we 
had spoiled Buddhism for him by our 
teaching. He is reading the Bible and 
some other books we gave him. He has 
three uncles who are Buddhist priests. — 
J. C. Brann, Tokyo. 
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“Spiritual and Physical Hunger” 
pe is richly blessing our work. Just 


now my time is much occupied with 
famine relief work. This in addition to 
my regular work and study, make the days 
only half long enough. But our health 
is much better than it was last year, so we 
have only praise to God for the opportu- 
nities for service that he sees fit to give 
us. We are now the only foreigners living 
in this province and our hearts often bleed 
because of the spiritual and physical hunger 
that surrounds us. Oh, that the efforts 
of the Christian Church were more in 
accordance with the need! — WILLIAM 
Axutnc, Morioka. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCES 
THE PHILIPPINES 


ese Philippine Islands missionaries 
held their annual conference this 
year for the first time at Capiz and report 
meetings of deep interest and delightful 
fellowship. Rev. J. C. Robbins acted 
as president, Rev. A. A. Forshee as sec- 
retary. The reports read by all the 
missionaries gave reason for sincere grati- 
tude for all that has been accomplished. 
Several special papers proved suggestive 
and helpful upon such subjects as: The 
Educational Outlook, Training of Preach- 
ers, The Dormitory in its Relation to our 
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Educational Problem, Mission Policy In- 
tensive and Extensive, The Study of the 
Visayan Language, and others. They 
recommended the appointment of Dr. 
and Mrs. Lerrigo to Capiz, their former 
station, and Miss Suman to the same 
place; Dr. Thomas to Jaro, having over- 
sight also of medical work at Bacalod and 
Sara, and that Mr. Munger locate per- 
manently at Sara, having charge of the 
Concepcion District and the towns of 
Barotoc and Banate. The reenforcements 
asked for this coming year include one 
family for Calivo, in Capiz Province, 
a man for the Boys’ Industrial School, a 
family for Southern Negros, a man for 
general missionary work, one woman for 
Bacalod and two for Jaro. 


AFRICA 


Members of the Congo Mission gathered 
in conference at Leopoldville, the first 
week in January. The needs of the work 
were carefully and prayerfully discussed, 
and reenforcements to the number of ten 
in all are felt to be absolutely necessary to 
the proper equipment of the stations. 
Dr. and Mrs. Leslie are to remove to the 
Kwango and Mr. Gotaas has been ap- 
pointed to accompany them. Important 
action was taken looking to the removal 
of the Preachers’ Training School to 
Lukunga. A man of good business ability 
is greatly needed at 
Matadi to relieve Dr. 
Sims who is in poor 
health and _ doubtless 
will have to come home 
soon. A knowledge of 
French is very desirable 
at that port. The work 
at all the stations has had 
an encouraging growth 
and all the missionaries 
look to the future with 
good hope. 


ConvERSIONS OF ORPHANS: 
The Brownie Orphanage 
(Presbyterian) at Kodoli, in 
northern India, had a bright 
Sabbath not long ago, when 
sixty-three of the orphans 
made open profession of faith 
in Christ. 
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The Closed 

Year 

The financial statement on another page 
will give the facts as to the contributions 
of the churches during the year that has 
just closed.. Each will read for himself. 
What he sees will depend not only upon 
his faith for the coming years, but upon his 
works — for example, his gifts during the 
past year. The results will occasion grate- 
ful praise, stimulate deeper devotion on our 
own part, and inspire humble, earnest 
prayer for larger gifts from others. How 
far short, even at the best, have we fallen 
of what the Lord would be pleased to re- 
ceive. The question for each of us to ask 
and answer is, Have I done my part? If 
not, will I do it now? Will the next year 
witness a coming nearer to the doing of the 
will of God, the sharing in his purpose of 
redemption? Will I today fulfil as near 
as possible my duty up to date? 

America believes in the “ square deal.” 
Have we paid our debts to our brethren 
beyond the seas and to our Father who is in 
heaven? 


The Living Lord 

and Working Father 

“My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work.” The glory of the religion of Jesus 
Christ is that it is a working religion. 
The fundamental characteristic of God 
is that he is the Living One. How psalms 
and prophecies throb with this great, new 
truth unknown to the nations of the world, 
but taken for granted in the fulness 
of New Testament truth. The loving 
God is ever working to enlarge and elevate 
and enrich the hearts and lives of men; 
to bring salvation and glory to the earth; 
to restore the world that he made as a 
cosmos to the symmetry of beauty, the 
harmony of truth, the glory of goodness. 
The work of missions is the method of 
this great world-process. 

He that cooperates with God will have 
his labor crowned with success. All 
things will work together for good with 
him. Will we not ride in the triumphal 
chariot with the divine Leader, not being 
crushed under the wheels, but sharing with 
him in the glory of the victory of his love? 
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The Need of 
Thought 

“* Man is he who thinks,” says an ancient - 
proverb. Jerome K. Jerome has recently 
said that most persons read to keep them- 
selves from thinking. The striking differ- 
ence between the two sayings is significant. 
It is not easy to think. Comparatively 
few men give careful thought to the 
meaning of contemporaneous events, or 
note the relation of these events one to 
another. From those who do come the 
statesmen. And statesmanship is needed 
as much in the kingdom of God as in politi- 
cal and social life — not only on the part 
of the missionaries and secretaries, but 
throughout the rank and file of church 
membership. Every month the pages of 
the Macazine present facts that are of 
the deepest significance to the individual 
life and the history of humanity. Many 
of these things do not impress us because 
we do not exert ourselves to think of 
their meaning. There are many who are 
not interested in missions because the 
facts have not reached them. But per- 
haps one reason why some of us who have 
often heard the stories of missions have 
little interest is that we do not think. 
“Man is he who thinks”— and the 
truest man is he who thinks about the 
things of his brother man: his mii his 
problems, his possibilities. 


Chinese 

Missionary Gifts 

In the list of donations published in the 
March number of the Macazine is one 
that deserves special mention. It is that 
of the Chinese Sunday school of the First 
Baptist Church of Worcester. Here is 
a small school, many of its members only 
recently converted from heathenism, whose 
missionary gifts for several years have 
been most liberal, and far in advance of 
the vast majority of our American Sunday 
schools. During the year 1904 this school 
gave $283.89; during 1905 their contri- 
butions were $263.48; and already this — 
year they have given $282.06. These 
know what heathenism is and can appre- 
ciate the work of missionaries. Their 
contributions show how they value the 
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gospel, and should be an object lesson to 
many of our more favored but less generous 
American schools. 


The Educational 

Outlook in China 

The Chinese Recorder reviews a recent 
article on the above theme, and calls atten- 
tion to three courses which are open to 
the Chinese Government in the work of 
educational reform: 1. It may decide 
to train its own teachers in provincial 
universities and colleges by calling in a 
body of foreign professors to staff these 
institutions. But the difficulty here lies 
in securing enough foreigners to do the 
work. It also means a_ preponderance 
of foreign influence which the government 
does not like. On account of this many 
students are now being sent to Japan. 
But this cannot be a permanent solution 
of the problem. 

2. China, “ realizing her own inability 
to cope with the situation, may call in the 
aid of Japan. There are many less 
likely things than that within five years 
a board of education may be established 
at Peking under Japanese direction. 
It is doubtful, however, whether the 
Japanese would work disinterestedly for 
the good of China. But at least it is cer- 
tain that Japanese supremacy in the 
councils of Peking would lead to an edict 
of toleration and the consequent opening 
up of the public services to Christians. 

Another course with toleration is open 

to China. We quote: 
She may call upon the graduates of mission schools 
and colleges fur aid as teachers. At present a major- 
ity Of these young men are, by the necessity of the 
case, driven into commercial life. But in the end 
the mere fact that the missiovary, as a class, is the 
ouly really disinterested friend represented in the 
wide clash of national and commercial interests in 
China, is bound te tell. If in addition to her evan- 
gelistic and philanthropic work in China the Church 
of Christ can, in the next ten years, train 10,000 
Christian young men as teachers, she will, in all 
human probability and in the providence of God, 
have saved China. Issues so momentous as those 
presented by China have not been raised in the 
whole history of the Christian Church. 


Can We Afford 
to Export Religion ? 


We still find people who fear home inter- 
ests will be robbed if money is sent to 
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support missions in foreign lands. That 
early-day Massachusetts legislator who 
said, “‘ We cannot afford to export any of 
our religion, for we have no more of the 
commodity than we need ourselves,” 
was one of a long line of objectors to 
missionary contributions on this ground. 
The sending out of the first American 
missionaries to the heathen led him to 
fear lest the country would seriously 
suffer. This same spirit in the commercial 
world was recently manifested because 
New York’s supremacy as a_ business 
center was supposed to be threatened. 
We quote a sensible editorial on the sub- 
ject from the Rochester (N. Y.) Chronicle. 


The italics are ours: 


NEW YORK NOT “ UNEASY” 
Two barges laden with 3,000,000 pounds of sugar 
have arrived at Pittsburg by way of the Mississippi 
river. Certain Western papers are remarking that 
this “makes New York uneasy.” The Evening 
Mail replies: “* As long as the United States continues 
to grow and prosper New York will conti:ue to grow 
and prosper. The business which builds up new 
and great cities like Chicago is always new business -— 
it is never stolen from New York. It represents the 
national expansion. New Orleans is growing now 
on account of the expansion of our business in the 
Gulf, the Caribbean and to the southward. It is 
sure to become one of the great ports of the world. 
But its greatness will be a gift from heaven, not a 
‘ steal” from New York.” ‘This is the truth of 
history. And history has a habit of repeating itself. 


The application is obvious. We do 
not believe that money given to the evan- 
gelization of the heathen is “ stolen” 
from work at home. Rather do we 
believe with Jacob Riis that “ for every 
dollar you give away to convert the heathen 
abroad, God gives you ten dollars’ worth 
of purpose to deal with your heathen at 
home.” 


What is our Father 
Doing in the World Today? 
Faith sees that God is at work in the world. 
Not yet is all well, for not yet is all subject 
to his will of wisdom and love; but as 
has been said, “God is in the world, 
making it right.” What is our part to 
help make the world right? We are his 
co-laborers. 

In the first place, we will get the Christ- 
vision of the depth of the need in all the 


breadth of the world. After realizing 
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the world’s condition and feeling the force 
of its claim, which is multiplied by our 
debt to Christ, we must realize our per- 
sonal responsibility in giving the help of 
a human and Christian brother. 


Russia and 
Eastern Politics 


If after the Peace of Portsmouth there 
were those who supposed that Russia 
would withdraw completely from eastern 
Asia and relinquish her plans for political 
and commercial power in that part of the 
world, they misunderstood the character 
of the leaders of that people. The foreign 
policy of Russia has always been marked 
by steadfastness of purpose and aim. It 
has been directed, not to the immediate 
future, but out into decades to come. 
Time has not figured largely in Russia’s 
plans. So it is not surprising to find that 
even after the terrible reverses of the 
Japan war her spirit is not daunted nor her 
plans materially changed. Instead of 
eastern Manchuria, we hear of operations 
in Mongolia. Vladivostok, once thought 
an impossible winter port, is now, with 
deepened harbor, use of ice-breakers, and 
improved commercial facilities, to be 
made the leading port of eastern Asia. 
Even Shanghai is to be eclipsed, if the 
mooted plans are successfully carried out. 
And now comes the announcement that 
the often-proposed tunnel under Behring 
Strait is seriously considered by the Czar 
and his advisers. 

How much truth there may be in all 
these reports it is of course impossible for 
us to know. But the fact that they are 
mentioned at all, coupled with the previous 
policy of Russia, indicates that that power 
is still to be reckoned with in the commerce 
and politics of eastern Asia. The bearing 
of this upon missions is evident. The 
nations most influential in Asia at present, 
outside of Japan, are Protestant Christian, 
and in Japan the strongest influences from 
without are of the same religious com- 
plexion. Under these influences mission 
work is free, and in some quarters even 
encouraged. The _ possibilities, should 
Russian influence become paramount, can 
be only dimly foreseen. But the black 
record of her treatment of Jews and other 
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dissenters from the state religion, does 
not encourage belief in a liberal treatment 
of Protestant missions. Nevertheless, the 
liberalizing influences at work in that 
empire are revealing themselves in religious 
conditions; and it is impossible to predict 
how God may use the Slav. 


For Japan: Better 
than Bushido 


An enlightening article appears in the 
Church Missionary Intelligencer upon the 
ancient ethical system in Japan known as 
Bushido. Itis an unwritten system, the rul- 
ing idea in which from a military standpoint 
is to secure fair play in fight. To developa 
calm trust in fate, quiet submission to the 
inevitable, stoic composure in the face of 
death or danger, loyalty to sovereign, filial 
piety and politeness are the chief objects. 
Bushido is a code of morality, pure and 
simple, utterly divorced from religion and 
philosophy. 

In the present aroused state of mind 
in Japan, however, thoughtful men have 
come to see that this system is inadequate 
to the needs of man. Face to face with 
death, upon the battlefield, men have 
longed for something to give them a better 
hope for the future. Something more than 
mere stoicism is needed to face death. 
Neither is there any power in the system 
to enable men to live up to its high precepts; 
consequently numerous abuses have grown 
out of its various maxims, conspicuous 
among which are untruthfulness and tend- 
ency to undue self-appreciation. With no 
sense of a personal God there is no proper 
value of the individual soul. 

The late Hon. Kataoka was wont to say 
repeatedly that this system was no longer 
able to meet the needs of his countrymen; 
and Dr. Nitobe says that its days are 
“already numbered.” Christianity alone 
can take what is best in Bushido and supply 
that which is lacking to make the strong 
character that is required of a nation to 
fulfil its mission in the world. 


Self-support of the 

Native Church 

There is nothing in the news of the prog- 
ress of the Kingdom in Japan that brings 
more encouragement to those interested 
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in that remarkable people aad in the 
work of Jesus Christ than the steps taken 
for self-support by the native chuiches. 
Most of our readers are doubtless tamiliar 
with the aggressive action of the churches 
founded by the Congregationalist, Presby- 
terian and Reformed Church missionary 
societies of America. The Baptists in 
Japan are not as numercus as those of 
the denominations just mentioned, and 
our native preachers have not, on the 
whole, had the advantages of as high an 
educational training. Hence our work 
has not progressed as far in the line of self- 
support as these sister denominations. 
But we rejoice with our missionaries on 
the field in the ambition of the native 
Christians to become as soon as possible 
self-sustaining, and self-directing. 
For mary years there will be need of the 
work of the missionary in new territory, 
in educational and other lines; but we 
most heartily agree with the recent word 
from President Dearing that this very 
desire of the native churches should lead 
us to redouble our efforts to improve the 
present opportunity, which is a demand 
for doing work today which cannot be 
done tomorrow, and will meet its reward 
in the increased results and hastening the 
forming of a self-sustaining Church in the 
Sunrise Kingdom. 


China’s Hope and India’s 
also, the Native Church 


As we are cheered by these hopeful words 
of the February Church Missionary [ntelli- 
gencer, we must remember that many 
missionaries must labor many years before 
even native Christians can come in touch 
with the vast mass still unleavened. To 
this end all are working in China, Japan 
and on all our fields. 


Now it is when I think of this native church that my 
hopes rise. If I think merely of our European mis- 
sionary work, if I think of the scattering of European 
missionaries broadcast over the face of the land, 
especially in view of the anti-foreign feeling which un- 
doubtedly exists, then I think that our prospects are 
but small and poor. But when I think that we are 
now being used of God to plant a native church, and 
that that native church does show in its life and in its 
work that it realizes its duty, then I feel that we see 
the fulfilment of the prophecy, shall I call it, of our 
Lord when he spoke in the parable of the leaven 
being placed in three measures of meal and then 
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spreading. There we have China with its vast popu- 
lation, its three measures of meal. We have the 
converts being gathered out, in considerable numbers 
it is true, but yet a mere handful, a very small hand- 
ful, compared with the population. But I feel that 
our prospect is good for this reason, that that handful 
has shown itself to be true leaven, and that we may 
look, as we ought of course to look, to the Chinese 
native church to be the evangelizer of the country. 


Regretting the fact that missionary 
teaching has sometimes been denation- 
alizing in its influence, the writer says: 
The hope of a Christian India lies in the gathering 
together of men who shall be, to quote words of a 
native journal, “‘ as thoroughly Hindu as they are 
Christian and more intensely national than those 
who are not Christian.” The schools through 
which they shall be trained may be inspired by 
learning, like that of Clement, or by labor and dis- 
cipline, like that of Benedict, but they must be such 
as to bring the faith into living harmony with the 
characteristics of the race. [See page 143 of April 
Macazine.] 


Training for 
Medical Missionaries 

Ministerial aid societies assist some tak- 
ing a theological course, but no such 
help is available for medical students. 
The International Medical Missionary 
College, at Atlanta, Ga., meets this need 
and offers full education to worthy candi- 
dates. Those interested as possible students 
or donors should address Dr. G. D. 
Dowkontt, 104 Edgewood Avenue, Atlanta. 


Rates of Fare, National Anni- 

versaries, Dayton, Ohio, May 15-22. 

Reduced railroad rates have been secured 
as follows: A fare and one-third on the 
certificate plan from points in the Central 
Passenger Association territory (except 
withinthe state of Ohio), and from all points 
in the territory of the Western Passenger 
Association, Cheyenne, Wyoming, and east, 
including all points in Colorado. A fee 
of twenty-five cents will be charged for the 
execution of such certificate. Similar ar- 
rangements are expected to!be made with 
the Trunk Line and New England Asso- 
ciation. Further announcements will be 
made as soon as these arrangements have 
been consummated. 

The exception regarding the state of Ohio 
refers only to the people who live in the 
state where a two-cent fare prevails. 

W. D. CHAMBERLIN, Secretary, 

United Brethren Building, Dayton, Ohio. 
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FELLOWSHIP*> INTERCESSION & 


THE PRAYER CYCLE, MAY 6 to JUNE 2 


THEMES FOR THANKSGIVING 


The many earnest intercessory missionaries. 

The observance by many churches of the “ week of 
prayer for missions abroad,” April 8-15. 

Financial outcome of the year. 

Peaceful conditions in China. 

Improved health of several missionaries. 

Encouraging reports from many fields. 

The first convert at Haka. 


DAILY TOPICS FOR UNITED PRAYER 
EpucaTIONAL IN Mission 


6. (Sunday) Each of our theological seminaries: 
faculty and students; educated leaders for the 
native churches. 

7. That the missionary spirit may prevail in the 
native ministry. 

8. That more graduates of our high-grade schools 
may hear the call to the ministry. 

9. For guidance in plans for the new college at 
Shanghai, China. 

10. That China may be guided in revolutionizing her 
educational system. 

11. Training schools for Bible women. 

12. Rangoon Baptist College and Ongole College. 

13. (Sunday) Success in raising the Educational 
Fund: this Macazine shows its need. 

14. For large individual gifts to educational work. 

15. Industrial education: the adoption of wise policy 
and methods. 

16. Duncan Academy and all school work in Japan. 

17. The schools of Assam. 


18. School work in the Philippine Islands. 

19. Baptist seminaries in Europe. 

20. (Sunday) Anniversaries in session at Dayton, 
Ohio. 

21-22. Missionary Union meetings at Dayton, Ohio. 

23. Preparation for the coming young people’s mis- 
sionary conferences during the summer months. 

24. A doctor for Sadiya, Assam; other reenforce- 
ments. 

25. Wisdom in the use of the Arthington Fund. 

26. Evangelization of the Sudras in South India. 

27. (Sunday) Work in Africa: needed evangelists. 


Speciat Requests oF MissioNARiEs: 


28. “ That this dreadful sleeping sickness may= be 

understood and a remedy discovered and that 

a way may be opened for us among the peo- 

ple in the regions beyond.” — J. Crarx, Ikoko, 

Africa. 

“The students in his school who have returned 

to their towns for a season, as teachers and 

preachers: that they may be instrumental in 
bringing many souls to the Lord.” — A. L. Barn, 

Kifwa, Africa. 

30. “* Hanamakonda and Mr. Weins during my ab- 
sence.” — J. S. Timpany, M.D., Hanama- 
konda, South India. 

31. Maubin and Pyinmana, Burma. 


JUNE 


1. Prome and Toungoo, Burma. 
2. The church in Christiania, Norway. 


Pray, IN LOVE’S SACRIFICIAL SYMPATHY, FOR THOSE SMITTEN BY EARTHQUAKE, 


FIRE, FAMINE AND VOLCANIC ERUPTION, 


HE PRAYING MEN OF HISTORY HAVE NOT BEEN THE WEAKLY MEN OF HISTORY. 

TAKE THE CASE OF Mr. GLADSTONE, WHO KNELT IN HIS PRIVATE ROOM IN PRAYER, 
AS TENNYSON TELLS US, BEFORE HE WENT TO THE HOUSE OF comMONS. Mr. GLaApD- 
STONE WAS NO WEAKLING. — Rev. Reginald F. Campbell, M.A. 9 we 


“ ORD, teacu us TO PRAY.” Yes, TO PRAY. Tuis 1s WHAT WE NEED TO 
BE TAUGHT. ‘THOUGH, IN ITS BEGINNINGS, PRAYER IS SO SIMPLE THAT THE 


FEEBLEST CHILD CAN PRAY, YET IT IS, AT THE SAME TIME, THE HIGHEST AND HOLIEST 
WORK TO WHICH MAN CAN RISE. IT Is FELLOWSHIP WITH THE UNSEEN AND Most Hoty 
One. THE POWERS OF THE ETERNAL WORLD HAVE BEEN PLACED AT ITS DISPOSAL. 
IT Is THE VERY ESSENCE OF TRUE RELIGION, THE CHANNEL OF ALL BLESSINGS, THE SECRET | 
OF POWER AND LIFE. NOT ONLY FOR OURSELVES, BUT FOR OTHERS, FOR THE CHURCH, 
FOR THE WORLD, IT IS TO PRAYER THAT GOD HAS GIVEN THE RIGHT TO TAKE HOLD OF 
Hm anp His stRENGTH. IT Is ON PRAYER THAT THE PROMISES WAIT FOR THEIR FUL- 
FILMENT, THE KINGDOM FOR ITS COMING, THE GLory OF GoD FOR ITS FULL REVELATION. 
— Rev. Andrew Murray. . 
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CHURCH MISSIONARY TRAINING 


I. Missions a Kingdom Matter 


N my work I have found it best to 
bring prominently before the people 
the idea of the kingdom of God as a 
basis for all missionary enterprise, both at 
home and abroad. We cannot have great 
action without great motives; and a single, 
disconnected fragment of missionary infor- 
mation will never constitute a great motive. 
Consequently, we need to present to the 
people the mighty ideas of Jesus concern- 
ing his world-wide Kingdom, so that every 
member in the church must come to realize 
that there is no difference between foreign 
work and home work; and that he is 
debtor to every man in the world, for 
Jesus’ sake. When this supreme impulse 
has been imparted to the religious imagi- 
nation, then it is time to present individual 
cases and local conditions. — CHARLEs A. 
Eaton, Cleveland, Ohio. 


II. How to Develop a Missionary Church 


T is the editor who puts it that way. I 
do not think I know. ButI can tell 
you some things we have and do: 

1. A woman’s missionary society, home 

and foreign, in one. This is a power. 

2. Sermons. For a time, with maps, as 
occasion suggested, I took the communion 
Sunday mornings for a study of fields. 
No missionary collections then. 

3. Sermons and addresses by secre- 
taries or self about the date of regular 
offering. 

4. Live, returned missionaries, in season 
and out of season. 

5. Baptist Young People’s Union Con- 
quest Missionary Course. Effective. 
Sometimes young ladies’ class, afternoons 
of Saturday in church members’ parlor; 
young men’s class, evenings; miscellane- 
ous class. One circle was organized in the 
country which had a remarkable history. 
We have used phonographs and the stere- 
opticon, and anything else worth while. 

Many have been readers of our leaflets 
(sold or given) who did not take the exam- 
inations. Our Baptist Young People’s 
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Union commencement, at which time we 
give the seals, certificates and diplomas, 
is in the autumn when study begins, and 
we try to have arousing time. Regularly 
the conquest study comes up once a month 
also in the society. Certainly we have not 
found this “ dry as dust.” 

The mischief of it all is, however, that 
we have to keep at it if we do anything. 
When one is lazy, that is a trial. 

Last year and this we have “ The 
Daughters of Missions ”’ now taking up the 
text-book studies. We hope good things 
from this society. — C. A. Hosss,-Delavan, 
Wis. 


III. Leadership and Cooperation 


HE pastor is the chosen leader of the 
local church. Upon him largely 
rests the responsibility of develop- 

ing and sustaining the missionary interest 
of his church. With the love and con- 
fidence of his people, he may accomplish 
much. 

1. If the church is to be missionary in 
spirit, it is supremely important that the 
pastor himself be interested. He must 
care enough for the evangelization of the 
world to keep himself fairly well informed. 
His faith in missions must be strong enough 
to produce the profound conviction that 
a dollar given to promote God’s work in 
other places does not mean the decrease 
of his own salary by an equal amount. 

2. His preaching must be missionary. 
The Great Commission must have rightful 
emphasis. He should speak of all true 
missionary work with appreciation. Fre- 
quent illustrations for sermons should be 
gleaned from this source. Every sermon 
should be missionary in spirit. The ordi- 
nary work of the pulpit should be supple- 
mented by occasional missionary sermons, 
on which he bestows unusually careful 
preparation, and in which he gives not 
dry statistics, but sets forth the needs, 
the opportunities and the results with all 
the fervor of a heart glowing with love for 
Christ and humanity. 

' 3. There should be a method of collec- 
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tion understood and approved by the 
church. Some methods are better than 
others, but any method is useless unless it 
is “ worked.” Work your method for all 
that it is worth, and in proportionate giving 
let the pastor be exceeded by no one. It 
is sometimes useful to ask the church for a 
definite amount, and to urge them not to 
fall below the standard of the past. Seek 
to place before each member of the congre- 
gation a knowledge of the object for which 
the offering is taken, and in some desig- 
nated way invite him to make his contri- 
bution. 

4. Interest the young people in the Sta- 
tion Plan, or some other plan. Get them 
at work for the world’s evangelization in 
general, and for some definite field, or 
object, in particular. Have a monthly 
missionary concert of prayer. Strive to 
make it the most interesting meeting of the 
month. Study missions occasionally in 
the Bible school. 

Finally, let the pastor pray for the King- 
dom in all the earth and work for it as the 
Spirit gives him wisdom, and he can hardly 
fail to enlist the sympathies of his people 
for the same object. — M. J. WINCHESTER, 
Elbridge, N. Y. 


IV. Combining Eye and Ear 
A SAFE general assumption, though 


furnishing so sharp a test that many 

wince under its statement, is that 
unbelief in missions is due either to igno- 
rance or to actual unbelief in Christ. The 
latter must be cured by spiritual conver- 
sion, the former by patient education. 
The ignorance and willingness to be igno- 
rant regarding the things of the Kingdom 
are indeed appalling; but the preacher 
makes his own program as a Christian 
teacher, and the education of the churches 
in missions presents one of his most attrac- 
tive and hopeful fields of endeavor. For, 
where definite facts are presented with such 
sympathy and clearness as to make Chris- 
tians really think, the right response fol- 
lows. How to secure that attentiveness is 
the perennial problem. One part of the 
solution is the recognition that men and 
women are just older children, and have 
never outgrown their susceptibility to 
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those influences which persuade the child- 
mind. No child learns simply by sounds; 
knowledge comes through both eye and 
ear. 

Reverence in worship can still be main- 
tained, while the spoiling of formality will 
be a blessing, if by visible illustrations 
appeal is made to the mind and memory 
and will, with the same truths that are 
being presented meanwhile through the 
ear. Facts are eloquent and insistent; 
and the facts of the Kingdom are so stu- 
pendous and overwhelming that they need 
illustration. 

Missionary arithmetic can be made won- 
derfully vivid with twine or colored tape, 
blackboards, charts printed with rubber 
stamps and similar contrivances. A large 
mission map always hanging in full view 


. is far more inspiring than the fresco which 


it covers. Miniature maps and other 
special material, made on hektographs or 
mimeographs for distribution at the con- 
cert or circle, furnish each person a better 
chance to understand the program ren- 
dered. The Orient Pictures, published 
by the Missionary Union, and splendid 
literature are attractive and persuasive. 
The fearless, loving use,:in black and white, 
of figures from ,church records, showing 
percentages of. offerings, etc., makes im- 
pressions more permanent and profitable 
than a glowing speech alone, even though 
the latter contains the same pertinent 
facts; it secures and retains a different 
kind of attention. 

The peculiar labor required of the pastor 
in preparing these things furnishes a pleas- 
ant diversion from the usual type of ser- 
monizing. My conviction is that it pays. 
I am grateful to fellow workers whose hints 
in this direction have been helpful to me; 
perhaps passing them on will furnish 
suggestions to still others. — F. G. Boucu- 
ton, Warren, Ohio. 


Increasing Zeal 


S*: ANGLADA of the Spanish Mission 
at Barcelona writes of encouragement 
and the conversion of a young man of 
eighteen years of age. The consecration 
and zeal of the brethren seem to be 
increasing. 
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Robert Arthington’s Motive and Method 


WwW have often rejoiced with our 
English Baptist brethren in the be- 
quest by the late Robert Arthington, of a 
large sum of money to be used exclusively 
for establishing new work. Rev. R. 
Wardlaw Thompson, of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, thus writes of the founder 
of this trust: 


He was a timid man in regard to the disposing of 
money, because he was always afraid lest he should 
not appropriate it to the right and best object; and 
so he went on saving, putting off the serious question 
as to how it might best be employed. As a child he 
had been taught by his mother to give up little pleas- 
ures, little dainties, little 
Sums of money as direct 
sacrifices for Christ’s 
cause. Robert Arthing- 
ton took that to heart, 
and from his boyhood up 
he denied himself every- 
thing hecould for Christ’s 
cause; became eccentric, 
penurious, miserly, in the 
eyes of the world, that he 
might have money to 
give for his Master's 
work. 


The following 
quotation, discov- 
ered among his 
papers, is illustrative 
of his own attitude 
toward the great 
work of missions: 


Were I in England again, 
I would gladly live in 
one room, make the floor 
my bed, a box my chair, and another my table, 
rather than that the heathen should perish for lack of 
the knowledge of Christ. 


Wanted! 
ANTED at once, a host of men and 


women who will devote themselves 
to the service of the King of Kings as his 
stewards in the interests of his great busi- 
ness here among men. Here is an open- 
ing that needs to be filled. While many 
have devoted their lives to the King as 
teachers, and preachers, and evangelists, 
and missionaries, and authors, etc., there 
are not so many who have devoted them- 
selves to the stewardship of wealth for the 
King’s business. But men are called to be 
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stewards for God in business, for the spread 
of the gospel, and are given business abili- 
ties and opportunities to make money in 
that stewardship, just as really as they are 
called to be stewards for God for the spread 
of the gospel in the Christian ministry. 
The man who has splendid business ability, 
who has a money-making faculty, is as 
much called to be a “ good steward of the 
manifold grace of God ” as the man who is 
specially qualified to preach. 

This department of service is just as 
necessary as any in the great world-embrac- 
ing, soul-saving business of the kingdom of 
God. It is as honorable a department of 
the work as any. 
The faithful steward 
of money was spe- 
cially commended in 
the parable of “ The 
Pounds ” and was 
given great rewards. 
(See Luke 19.) It 
is as blessed a de- 
partment of the 
King’s service as 
any. They who de- 
vote themselves to 
the service of God as 
stewards of wealth 
enter a pathway in 
which rich blessings 
and joys abound, as 
many have testified. 
It is a preeminently 
useful department 
of service in which 
to engage. It would help the King secure 
his inheritance among all the nations. 

Wanted! A new generation of Fords, 
and Kingsleys, and Colgates, and Esteys, 
and Crozers, and others like them who have 
faithfully administered the wealth in their 
possession as stewards for God for the 
progress of his work of redemption. 

Wanted immediately! 100,000 Baptist 
men and women who will respond to 
God’s call for stewardship service in the 
interests of his Kingdom, who will defi- 
nitely devote their lives to the making and 
using of money for furthering of the 
Kingdom. 

Who will answer, “ That is what I shall 
—C. A. Cook, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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ETHE STUDY OF MISSION 


Summer Conferences 


ig is not too early for churches and young 
people’s societies to begin planning 
for representation at the summer confer- 
ences. The Young People’s Missionary 
Movement will hold its conferences this 
year at Lake Geneva, June 26 to July 4; 
and at Silver Bay, Lake George, July 
20-29. The importance of representation 
at one or the other can scarcely be over- 
estimated. Those who have attended 
either will agree that in inspiration to 
more Christ-like living and more earnest 
endeavor, and in definite, practical sug- 
gestion for missionary work, these gather- 
ings are unrivalled. Every society needs 
what these conferences can furnish, and 
no church can afford to be unrepresented. 
Owing to the great number of applications 
and the limited accommodations, the 
attendance at the Silver Bay conference 
will be restricted, each denomination being 
allowed a certain number. Baptists will 
be limited to about 100 delegates. As 
delegates will be accepted in the order of 
application, it will be seen that it will be 
necessary to ‘make early arrangements. 
Further details will be given in the June 
number of the Macazine, or may be 
secured by correspondence with Rev. F. P. 
Haggard, Ford Building, Boston. 

The fifteenth international convention 
of the Baptist Young People’s Union will 


be held at Omaha, July 12-15. The 
conventions are now held biennially, and 
special efforts are put forth to make them 
as attractive as possible in personnel of 
speakers and plan of work presented. 
Many recreation features will be combined 
with the direct work of the convention. 


Watch the Magazines and Papers 


VERY reader of the best modern 

magazines, as well as the daily news- 
papers, will find in almost every number 
some article bearing on missionary topics 
—he will find it if he is looking for it. 
This is very natural, when affairs in the 
East are as much in the public mind as 
they are today. The intelligent student 
of today’s events will stop and think of the 
underlying causes, the essential relations 
and necessary results of the apparently. 
kaleidoscopic events. Note the articles on 
China and the Philippine Islands in the 
Outlook. Many articles of interest to the 
student of home missions also are fur- 
nished by our magazines. We call special 
attention to Bishop Talbot’s bright, read- 
able article entitled, “‘ In Western Camps,” 
in Harper’s Monthly Magazine for March. 
Students interested in missions and pro- 
gram committees, watch the magazines, 
the dailies and religious weeklies. 


PROGRAM: A CHRISTIAN EDUCATION FOR ALL LANDS 
KEYWORD : MISSION OF EDUCATION. P. 175. 


I. Tue Neep. 
1. The Problems to be Solved. P. 180. 
2. The Raw Material. P. 183. 
3. A Native Ministry. P. 186. 


II. Tue Process. 


1. The Opportunity of the School. P. 182. 
2. Training for the Pulpit. Pp. 179, 184. 
3- Training in Industrial Work. P. 185. 
4- Two Notable Educators : 
(a) Alexander Duff in India. P. 188. 
(6) Adolf Drake in Sweden. P. 192. 


III. Resutts. 


1. In Mission Schools — Burma. P. 178. 
2. In Government Schools — The Philip- 
pines. P. 190. 


IV. Tue Baptist EpucaTionat Procram. P. 187. 


V. Prayer; OFFERING. 


June Toric: The Philippine Islands. 
Juty Toric: Medical Missions and Assam. 


We would call attention to the educational leaflets published by the Union, among which are : “‘ Institutions 
for Higher Education,” “ Why Higher and Better Schools are Needed,” “‘ Making of New China,” sam- 


ples of which are free. Back numbers of the Macazine, 5 cents. Address Literature Department, Box 
41, Boston, Mass. 
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AN ILLUSTRATION OR APPLICATION ON EACH LESSON 


Lesson VII. Mark 5: I-20. 


A Fierce Demoniac Healed 


The Gospel Among the Head Hunters 


And they see him that was possessed with the 
devil, and had the legion, sitting, and clothed, and 
in his right mind. 38. 


May 13 


“ Dear dying Lamb, thy precious blood 
Shall never lose its power.” 


iw Nagas, Garos and other hill tribes 
of Assam are by nature as fierce and 
cruel as the primitive American Indians. 
Forty years ago, 


had done for him. He had many trials, 
and once most of the people left the village, 
but after two years Bago came to Mr. 
Stoddard, bringing his sheaves with him. 
“* Six on his right hand and six on his left,” 
said Mr. Stoddard, “ and his face was full 
of joy and light as he called out to me, 
‘ Teacher, these twelve have believed on 
Jesus Christ through my words.’ ” 


Lesson VIII. May 20 


Death of Fobn the 


Mark 6: 14-29. 


when Rev. I. J. 
Stoddard was sent 
to work among 
the Garos, the 
British lieutenant- 
governor endeav- 
ored to dissuade 
him. “ Don’t you 
know,” he said, 
“that the Garos 
are head hunters ? 
Every year they 
make a raid into 
the plains for 
human heads of 
British subjects, to 
pacify the Evil 
Spirit, secure good 
crops, and add to 
their reputation for 


Baptist 


John the Baptist 

of Loikaw ‘ 
For Herod feared John. 
knowing that he was 


ajust man and an holy. 
Vs. 20. 


R. ALONZO 

BUNKER, 
the founder of the 
Loikaw Mission in 
Burma, tells the 
story of Po Reh, 
the first martyr of 
the mission, which 
bears a_ striking 
resemblance in its 
motives to the 
story of John the 
Baptist. 


valor. Now, Mr. Photo by W. Pettigrew 


Stoddard, be ad- 
vised and warned 
not to go among the Garos, to lose your 
own head and cause the government 
trouble.” 

Nevertheless Mr. Stoddard went, and 
after he had been preaching one day in 
the market-place a young head hunter 
from a hill village came to him and said, 
“ These are good words, can I hear more ?” 
This young savage, whose name was Bago, 
listened to the gospel, believed, was bap- 
tized, and went back to his home among 
the head hunters. He built a chapel and 
began to tell how great things the Lord 
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Po Reh was one 
of the chief advis- 
ers of the sawbwa 
(governor, ruler) of Namacon. He was a 
middle-aged man, but he was one of the 
first to accept Christ after the opening of 
the Loikaw Mission. He became active 
in Christian work; he called a teacher, 
built a chape! and schoolhouse, and was 
rapidly learning to read. The sawbwa was 
a very superstitious and jealous man, like 
Herod, but also, like Herod, he feared 
Po Reh because of his new and pure 
religion, and pretended to hear Po Reh 
gladly, and to desire the worship the 
living God. 
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Then Po Reh, like John the Baptist, 
took a brave stand for righteousness. He 
exposed the sawbwa as a recciver of 
stolen goods, and declared that it was not 
right for him to do such things. This 
inflamed the sawbwa’s jealousy and hatred, 
and he sought revenge upon Po Reh. For 
two hundred rupees he hired an assassin 
to do the bloody deed. This murderer 
went to the house of the teacher, where 
Po Reh was sitting on the floor with the 
teacher’s child in his arms, seeking to learn 
about Jesus. The murderer came to the 
door, pointed his gun at Po Reh’s breast, 
and fired, killing him instantly, while the 
little child fell in a faint, and the teacher’s 
face was filled with powder. 

Verily, as Paul’s expression is, the 
mystery of iniquity still works, and in the 
same ways of as old. 


Lesson 1X. Mark 6: 30-34. 


Feeding the Five Thousand 


Five, and Two Fishes 

He saith unto them, How many 
loaves have ye? go and see. 
And when they knew, they say, 
Five, and two Vs. 38. 
ie is not at all strange 

that when our mission- 
aries are placed amidst the 
teeming millions of the 
Far East they are some- 
times almost overwhelmed 
by the sense of the small- 
ness of their resources, 
and that they mention this 
in large capitals when they 
write. “ With this city as 
a center,” wrote Wm. 
Axling, of Morioka, Japan, 
“our work extends thirty 
miles to the south, the 
same to the east, and 
about eighty miles to the 
north. In this adjacent 
country live 1,300,000. 
Among this host of people 
we are the only mission- 
ary family, and I am the 
only resident male mis- 
sionary. Everywhere are 
open doors and unlimited 
opportunities.” 
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Photo by A. Bunker 


REV. TEE 0; FOREMOST NATIVE WORKER, 
LOIKAW, BURMA 


“A few days ago,” says Dr. F. W. 
Goddard, of Shaohsing, China, “ Mr. 
Bousfield gave me a map of this district, 
with our preaching places marked on it. 
I wish you could see it for yourselves, but 
you may be interested to know that our 
work covers an elliptical area about sixty 
by thirty-six miles in its diameters, with 
this city near the center. The popu- 
lation of the whole is estimated at 2,000,- 
000. 

There is no mistaking this fact, fellow 
Baptists of America, we do not half appre- 
ciate the courage and devotion of those 
who are willing to be lost in this sea of 
human life, and who are cheerfully and 
patiently trying to induce these millions 
to sit down on the grass in order that they 
may give them the bread which came down 
from heaven. 


Lesson X. Mark 7: 24-30. 


T he Gentile Woman’s Faith 
A Gentile and A Woman 


The woman was a Greek, aS 
phenecian by nation. Vs. 26. 


i a Jew it was a 
marvel that a reli- 
gious teacher who claimed 
to speak for Jehovah 
should show special favors 
to any of another race. 
To the people of most of 
those races among which 
Christian missions are now 
carried on it seems almost 
incredible that any great 
religion should teach the 
development and uplift of 
womanhood. Readers of 
Mr. Crawford’s “ Mr. 
Isaacs” will recall the 
striking scene where 
Isaacs, the educated, re- 
fined Persian, first receives 
the idea that a woman 
may have asoul. But the 
Master himself gave of 
his deepest truth and his 
best help to the Samari- 
tan and the Syrophenician 
woman. 

Our missionaries have 
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found in many instances, of course, that 
heathen women are more degraded than the 
men; but they have also found that these 
women can be transformed by the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. They become faithful workers 
as teachers and Bible women, and best of 
all, they become mothers of children 
whom they bring up in the faith of Jesus. 
“In our family of more than a hundred 
boarders,” writes Miss Shinn of Rangoon, 
“are many beautiful Christian girls, of 
whom a school of this character in the 
home land might be proud. Among 
them are our China-Burmese twins, daugh- 


ters of Ma Mya, who was with Miss 
Barrows in America.” Mr. Hamblen of 
Tokyo, Japan, tells of a member of the 
Shiba Church, a woman who carried the 
message of the Cross to the household of 
an ardent Shintoist neighbor, of high rank 
in that cult, and she was successful in 
leading the son and his wife into the light 
of the gospel. © 


Note. This lesson might well be conducted as 
a missionary lesson en the condition of women in 
heathen lands, and what the gospel has done for them. 
Notify the class, and make thorough preparation. 


Births 
To Rev. and Mrs. A. C. Darrow, Moul- 


mein, Burma, December 22, 1905, a 
daughter, Dorothy Beryl. 


To Rev. and Mrs. G. H. Waters, Swatow, 
China, January 3, 1906, a son, Henry 
Scott. 


To Rev. and Mrs. C. E. Bousfield of 
Shaohsing, East China, at East Lebanon, 
Maine, March 12, a son. 


To Rev. and Mrs. E. E. Jones, Ningpo, 
China, February 11, a daughter, Judith 
Ellen. 


Married 


Miss Henrietta Morcan, formerly of 
the Assam Mission, to Mr. Gwylym 
‘Herbert, March 8, at Bessemer, Ala- 
bama. 


Miss F. V. Preston, of Madras, to W. 
A. Loops, M.D. of Impur, Assam, 
February 27. 


€ Mrs. C. A. SALQuisT continues in such 
poor health that it seems desirable for her 
husband to return to America. He expects 
to arrive in May from Suifi, West China. 
€ Miss KatHerine F. Evans sailed from 
Boston, March 30, returning to Burma. 
She will make her home in Rangoon and 
devote herself to literary work. 
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€ In view of the absence from Ongole of 
Rev. H. Huizinga, who has come to Amer- 
ica on furlough, Rev. J. M. Baker now 
has charge of all funds connected with the 


Ongole Faith Orphanage. 


€ Rev. J. S. Timpany, M.D., and wife 
of Hanamakonda, South India, repre- 
sented the Missionary Union at a confer- 
ence of missionaries to the Mohammadans, 


held in Cairo, Egypt, early in April. 


€ Rev. Cuas. S. and wife sailed 
from San Francisco March 22, returning 
to Kinhwa, China. Rev. T. D. Holmes 
of the same station is in very poor health 
and may be compelled to return to Amer- 
ica. 


€ Rev. W. S. Sweet, Hangchow, China, is 
obliged by ill health to return to America. 
It leaves heavy responsibilities upon Mr. 
Millard. Another man is urgently re- 
quired for that station and the large and 
growing work there centered. 


€ MisstonaRIEs are again reminded of the 
necessity of leaving at the Rooms in Boston 
the address of immediate relatives or 
friends to whom important information 


May 
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sent to the Union by cable may be con- 
veyed when necessary. All who have not 
complied with this request heretofore are 
asked to do so without delay. The lack 
of such information is likely to involve the 
Union in serious embarrassment. 

§ THE commission appointed to investigate 
the opium problem in the Philippines and 
recommend some solution, has made its 
report. It will be remembered that Bishop 
Brent was a member of the commission. 
The legislation recommended limits the 
sale and use of the drug during the next 


two years. . 


& We extend our sincere sympathy to 
Mrs. C. H. Heptonstall of ‘Toungoo, 
Burma, in the loss she has sustained in the 
death of her mother, which occurred at 
Toungoo, February 8, 1906. She was a 
noble Christian woman and, with her 
husband who was engaged in business in 
Burma, was deeply sympathetic toward 
all missionary work. 


€ Wirs our brethren in Sweden we mourn 
the sad loss sustained in the death of Dr. 
Drake who for many years has stood side 
by side with Dr. Broady in the work of 
Bethel seminary at Stockholm. See page 
192. 

€ Tue April meeting of the Boston Bap- 
tist Social Union was devoted to the 
educational endowment effort of the 
Missionary Union, with addresses by Mr. 
S. W. Woodward and Rev. S. H. Greene, 
D.D., of Washington, D. C. Dr. Mabie 
gave a presentation by stereopticon views 
of the educational work of other denomi- 
Nations in mission lands. 


€ Pror. L. E. Hicks, Ph.D., who has 
been acting principal of Rangoon Baptist 
College since the departure from Burma 
of the late Dr. J. N. Cushing, has been 
elected to the office of principal and has 
accepted the same. With the plans for 
the new college building well advanced 
and a rapidly increasing number of stu- 
‘dents in the college preparatory depart- 
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ment, the outlook is bright with promise. 
There is every reason to expect that in a 
few years Rangoon Baptist College will 
equal in rank and influence any similar 
mission college in India. 


€ Rev. P. E. Moore, of Tika, Assam, 
who has been ill so long, is on his field 
after a stay of several weeks in a hospital 
in Calcutta. Strength is returning, al- 
though somewhat slowly. Mrs. Moore 
is also in feeble health. We should re- 
member in prayer these and others who, 
in spite of physical weakness and suffering, 
are continuing to bear the heavy burdens 


of the work. 
ZA 


€ Rev. A. Bunker, D.D., while preach- 
ing a few weeks ago at Forest City, Maine, 
suffered a stroke of paralysis which for 
some days caused serious apprehension 
as to the outcome. We are deeply grate- 
ful, however, that he has so far recovered 
as to be able to be brought to his home in 
Newton Center, and the doctors give hope of 
his ultimate complete recovery. 


€ Miss Mary REED, missionary to the 
lepers, has, according to the Bombay Guar- 
dian, recovered from the same dreadful 
disease which laid hold of her a number 
of yearsago. This news will be welcomed 
by many who, although not personally 
acquainted with Miss Reed, felt great 
sympathy for her and admired her Christian 
heroism and courage in devoting her own 
life to this afflicted class when she became 
a fellow sufferer with them. 


(Concluded from page 192.) 
teaching of systematic theology to pro- 
pective ministers But his work was by 
no means limited to this. His versatility 
was remarkable. He seemed equally at 
home in theology, science or art. His 
contributions to church music are well 
known, through his connection with our 
Baptist hymn-books. Always respecting 
the opinions of others, while pronounced ~ 
in his own views, he was one of the pro- 
moters of the Baptist Congress. He was 
greatly loved by all his students and 
friends, and honored by all who knew him. 
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THE LITERATURE OF MISSIONS 


Tue Pen or BranmMa — Peers into Hinpu Hearts 
AnD Homes. Beatrice M. Harband. Fleming 
H. Revell Company, New York. 


Miss Harband wins and holds the reader’s 
attention from the first page to the last 
of her charming “Peeps into Hindu 
Hearts and Homes.” To every one who 
wishes to know and feel the heart throbs 
of heathen men and women and little 
children in India here are eighteen brief 
sketches, covering 320 interesting pages, 
any one of which is well worth the price 
of this soul-stirring volume. 


Tue Eoyptian Supan. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, 
net, $1.00. By Rev. J. K. Giffen, DD. Fleming 
H. Revell, New York. 

The very title of the book is fascinating, 

and the author has succeeded in making 

his material correspond with the title. 

He has drawn a very vivid picture of the 

situation in that little known part of the 

world, and has introduced us to an uncom- 
mon missionary situation. The work of our 

United Presbyterian friends in Egypt and 

the Sudan has attracted world-wide atten- 

tion, and Dr. Giffen’s book is certain to 
increase the interest. 


Reviciuns oF Mission Fietps as VIEWED BY 
Protestant Missionaries. By E. H. Richards, 
J. H. DeForest, C. A. R. Janvier, J. N. Cushing, 
A. D. Gring, H. C. Du Bose, D. Z. Sheffield, L. 
Meyer, S. M. Zwemer, G. B. Winton. New York: 
Student Volunteer Movement, 1905. 12mo0, 330 
pages. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 35 cents. 


It is a long time snice we enjoyed reading 
a “text-book” so much as we have the 
volume recently issued by the Student 
Volunteer Movement, entitled “ Religions 


of Mission Fields.” The book is made 
up of ten chapters on as many phases of 
religious belief, each chapter written by 
an expert, a well known missionary of 
ability, knowledge and experience in 
dealing with the followers of these several 
religions. It furnishes, therefore, in small 
compass, one of the most complete, readable 
and helpful guides to the study of compara- 
tive religions yet published. The opening 
chapter on “ The Religion of the African ” 
is particularly interesting. The deeply 
philosophic religions of Hinduism and 
Buddhism are outlined clearly for the 
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ordinary reader. One of our own mission- 
aries, the late Dr. Cushing of Burma, wrote 
the chapter on “ Buddhism in Southern 
Asia.” The volume has been well edited. 
While each writer was evidently free to 
treat his subject in his own way, the editor 
has, by arrangement of material and by 
the discriminating use of headings and 
sub-headings, produced a result which 
is highly satisfactory. The book is sure 
to be widely used by students, while all 
others interested in missions, and especially 
in the subject of comparative religions, 
should read these interesting chapters. 
The type, paper and binding are good, 
and the price places it within the reach 
of any. We congratulate the Student 
Volunteer Movement upon the issuance 
of this latest of a splendid series of mission- 
ary text-books. 


Rev. Joun My es, AND THE FouNDING oF SWANSEA 
ANv THE First Baptist 1N Massacnu- 
serts. A New Historical Monograph by Henry 
Melville King, Pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Providence, R. I. Cloth. 12mo, x, 112 pages. 
Price, $1.00 uet. Uniform with “A Summer 
Visit of Three Rhode Islanders to the Massachu- 
setts Bay in 1651,” “The Baptism of Roger 
Williams * and “ Religious Liberty,” by the same 
author. Preston & Rounds Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The set of four volumes will be sent 
postpaid for $3.v0. 


Dr. King is rendering a great service to 
American Baptists and to the world by 
his historical studies, which result in 
occasional biographical or other papers 
and books. “ John Myles,” the publisher’s 
latest product of his pen, is an exceedingly 
interesting review of a noble man’s life. 
Probably relatively few Baptists ever heard 
of Rev. John Myles. After reading 
what Dr. King says of him, we are made 
to feel proud of our denominational pro- 
genitor. The material in the volume was 
originally delivered in the form of an 
historical address at the dedication of a 
monument in Barrington, R. I., June 17, 
1905. The three books mentioned above 
should be in the library of every Baptist 
who is interested in the history of the 
denomination and it is exceedingly im- 
portant that our young people should 
be made acquainted with these old worthies. 
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THE HELPING HAND 


is published monthly, except in August, by the Woman’s Baptist 
ForeIGN Missionary SOocIgTY. 

Twenty-five cents subscription per year, postage prepaid. THE 
HevpinG Hanp and ArounD THE WoRLD to one address, 40 cents. 

Send articles for publication to Mrs. N. M. WarTersury, 
Ford Building, Boston, Mass., or, if for the Western Department, 
to Miss Jutta L. Austin, 1318 Masonic Temple, Chicago, III. 
Send all subscriptions and money to THE HE.pinG Hanp, 
Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


a missionary newspaper for young people’s societies and Sunday 
schools, is published monthly, except in July, by the Woman’s 
Baptist ForReIGN Missionary Society and the AMERICAN Baptist 
Missionary UNIon. 

Terms: One copy for one year, 25 cents. Twenty copies to 
the address of one person, each, per year, 15 cents; fifty or more, 
to the uddress of one person, 10 cents. 

Send articles for publication to Mrs. WATERBURY; a! sub- 
scriptions and money to AROUND THE WorLp, Ford building, 
Boston. 


25 cents * yer" will bring you a copy of each New 
SS Leaflet from the LireRatuRE DEPARTMENT, 
Box 41, Boston, Mass. 


Baptist Scheel Christian Work 


762 S. 10th St. & 
For Young Women 3625, 10th st. 

Thorough instruction in the Bible and kindred subjects ” 
com t teachers, also practical methods of Christian Wor' 
taught. Tuition free; board, 150 dollars per year. Address 
Miss Frances M. Schuyler, Preceptress, 762 S. roth Street, 
Philadelphia, or Mrs, Charles Colman, Chairman of Admis- 
sion Committee, 2103 Susquehanna Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Individual Communion Service 


Made of several materials 
and in many designs, includ- 
ing self-collecting tray. 

Send for full particulars and 
catalogue No. 31. 


GEO. H. SPRINGER, Mer. 
256 and 258 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


Everything for 


Weekly ship- 
ments to all mis- 
sion fields. 
Parcels from 
friends in Amer- 
ica will be ac- 
cepted to be in- 
cluded in ship- 
ments going 
abroad. We make 
nocharge for the 
service beyond 
theactual freight 
expense. Mark 
parcels for *‘For- 
eign Shipping 
Clerk,”’ giving 
details by letter. 
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Not only do we ship every product of the world’s factory, loom 
and shop that is demanded in the various missionary fields, but we 
also possess unequalled export shipping facilities and special low 
through-freight rates not enjoyed by any other house engaged in 
supplying American goods to American residents abroad. 

For example, while the regular tariff, Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco, is $3.00 per 100 lbs., we obtain for our customers on any 
and all kinds of goods, regardless of measurement or bulk, a fixed 
rate of $1.75 per 100 lbs. Chicage to Shanghai, Hongkong, Kobe, 
Yokohama and Manila, via. fast freight and Pacific liners. No 
other firm can do this. We get this rate by shipping solid car- 
loads to the Orient. Weare the only firmin America enjoying an 
export business large enough to secure the special $1.75 rate. 

We prepay al! freight, ship on through bill of lading, and 
guarantee safe arrival at foreign ports. 

= 30 days we can land your orders at Oriental and Australasian 
ports. 

We ship more goods direct to missionaries all over the world 
than do all other houses in America combined. Thousands of 
missionaries, and other residents of foreign countries, get prac- 
tically all their supplies from us—everything from steam engines 

and saw mills to infant’s outfits. 

We know how to pack for the small boats and 
coolies of China, Koreaand Siam, the carriers 
of the Kongo and Niger, the caravans of Persia, 
and the heat and perils of India. 

We have built up our business by saving 
our customers’ money. 

New missionaries under appointment to any 
field are invited to visit cur store, familarize 
themselves with the kindand class of goods other 
workers in the same field are ordering, and thus 
learn how to buy their outfits intelligently. 

Personal effects of missionaries forwarded 
under our low exclusive freight rates, if mew goods 
are purchased ofus. 


Send for acopy of our New, Large Catalogue and Buyers’ Guide, No. 74, for the season of 
1905-6, just from the press. It is nearly 1200 pages, 40,000 illustrations, and quotes lowest 
prices on more than 126,000 articles — everything you use, eat and wear. 

It is free and postpaid for the asking. 


Montgomery Ward Co. 


Chicago 


Michigan Avenue Madison and Washington Streets 


176 HIGH STREET (he fort Hill ress BOSTON, Mass. 
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Our Sunday Schools 


A Word with Workers 


It is comparatively easy to develop an interest in missions among the members of 
our Sunday schools. Even were it difficult it would pay, for it is essential to the 
maintenance of the great work conducted by The American Baptist Missionary Union. 


Our Chief Reliance 


For securing the continual increase of income which the rapid growth of the work re- 
quires, is in gaining the cooperation of this branch of the Church to a much larger 
extent than hitherto. It is the need of this generation and the next. 


A Stimulating Example 
Last year the Methodist Episcopal Sunday schools in the United States gave for mis- 
sions $400,000; the Episcopalians $117,916.52. The Baptist Sunday schools gave 


through the Missionary Union $12,000. We can do as well as they; shall we, for 
Christ’s sake ? 


A Contribution from Every School 


Would put thousands of dollars into our treasury; certainly it would more than 
quadruple the small $12,000 receive. from this source last year. Best of all, it 
brings rich blessings on the school and trains givers for the future. 


How to Get It 


Must be decided for each school for itself. We would not insist on any particular 
scheme for raising money, though we have suggestions which we will gladly give 


to any who may desire them. We simply urge definite and regular offerings by 
each school. 


Stereopticon Lectures 
Three lectures prepared especially for the Sunday school are now ready: ‘‘ Boys 
and Girls in India’’ ; ‘* Ten Little Dimes’’; ‘‘ How a Missionary Lives and Works.’’ 
These are bright and entertaining. ;Sent to any school contributing to the Union, 
upon the payment of express charges each way. Address all inquiries as to this 
or other ways of interesting your school in missions to 
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American Baptist Missionary Union 


The Union was organized in 1814, is incorporated under the laws of Massachusetts, New York 
and Pennsylvania, and is the general Baptist foreign missionary society of the northern states 


General Officers 


President —W. A. MUNROE,* Massachusetts —— W. W. Keen, M.D., Pa, 
Recording Secretary — Rev, H. S. Burrace, D.D., Me. Hon. F. W. Parker, Il. 


Executive Committee and Officers at the Rooms 


Ford Building, Boston, Massachusetts 
Cable Address, ‘‘ Tavoy, Boston” 


GEORGE C. WHITNEY, Chairman GEORGE B. HUNTINGTON, Recording Secretary 
Class I. Term expiring 1906 Class II. Term expiring 1907 Class III. Verm expiring 1908 
Rev. NATHAN E, WOOD, D.D. Rev. JOSEPH F. ELDER, D.D. Rev. GEORGE BULLEN, D.D. 
Rev. A. A. SHAW RAY GREENE HULING Sc.D. Rev. D. B. JUTTEN, D.D. 

GEORGE C. WHITNEY JOHN CARR 

Rev. CHARLES H. MOSS Rev. GALUSHA ANDERSON, S.T.D.  H. L. TIBBETTS 

EZRA H, STEVENS HENRY W. PEABODY ALBERT H. CURTIS 
Gowe Department and Literature Foreign Department 


Rev. Henry C. Masig, D.D., Cor. Secretary 


Rey. Tuomas S. Barsour, D.D., Cor. Secretary 
Rev. F. P. Haccarp, Cor. Secretary 


= Financial 
Cuas. W. Perkins, Treasurer E. P. Coteman, Treasurer Emeritus 


All general correspondence should be sent to the Rooms. Contributions may be sent to the District Secretaries or to 
Cuas. W. Perkins, Treasurer 


District Secretaries 


NEW ENGLAND—Rev. W. E. Witter, D.D., NORTHWESTERN — Rev. FRANK Peterson, D.D., 
Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 1got Fifteenth Avenue S., Minneapolis, Minn, 
NEW YORK Rev. Cuarves L, RHoapes, MIDDLE WESTERN — Rev. Henry Wittams, D.D., 


1233 Thirteenth Street, Des Moines, Ia. 
SOUTHWESTERN — Rev. I. N. Crark, D.D., 
1334 Olive Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Room 7076, 312 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN — Rev. Frank S. Dossins, 


1630 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. PACIFIC COAST — Rev. A. W. Riper, 
MIDDLE — Rev. T. G. Fievp, 906 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 

Granville, Ohio. MISSOURI (Special District) — Rev. Manty J. BREAKER, 
LAKE — Rev E. W. Lounssury, D.D., D.D., 1407 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


324 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
FIELD WORKER, Miss Etta D. MacLaurin 


Auxiliary Sorirties 
Woman's Baptist ForeiGN Missionary Society Woman’s Bartist Missionary Society OF THE 


Mrs. H. G. Sarrorp, Foreign Secretary; Miss Biancue G, LeveripGe, Evanston, Ill., Foreign Secretary; 
Home Secretary: Miss Miss Carrié E. Perrine, Home Secretary; Mrs. I. W. 
Ford Buildin Carrenter, Omaha, Neb., Recording Secretary; Mrs. Ma- 
Titpa E. Kune, Treasurer, Mission Rooms, 1318 Masonic 

Boston, Mass. Ten.ple, Chicago, Ill. 


The Mission Fields of the Union 


Missionaries of the Missionary Union labor in India (Burma, Assam and South India), 
China (four centers) —» Japan @ Africa (Congo) « the Philippines » and Europe 
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Photo by P. H. J. Lerrigo 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, CAPIZ, P.I, DEDICATED JANUARY 28, 1900, 
See page 215 
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